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Summer Costumes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Waxkine Costume. This graceful Pa- 
risian dress is made of pomegranate red satin Su- 
rah and silver gray nuns’ veiling. The skirt of red 
satin Surah is shirred to the depth of ten inches 
below the waist, and falls thence to the foot in fine 
pleats. A wide scarf of nuns’ veiling forms the 
over-skirt; this is gathered in coquilles down the 
middle of the front, and is draped very high be- 
hind, forming natural folds of abundant drapery 
beginning at the belt under the little basque of 

the corsage. The short basque of nuns’ veiling 
has three bias folds crosswise on the hips, the 
upper one simulating a belt, and being completed 
by a bow in front; at the back these folds stop 
at the pouf which terminates the corsage. A 
large piece of the red satin Surah is shirred 
around the neck in the shape of a collar, and 
falls in fan-shaped pleats curved down the front 
and back; this piece ceases to be pleated at the 
waist line behind, and is enlarged to form a pouf. 
The sleeves have a red pleating at the wrist and 
some folds above. Gray straw hat, with pome- 
granate velvet and silk trimming, and a cluster 
of gray and red ostrich tips. Red Surah umbrel- 
la, with rose lining. 

Fig. 2.—Warerinc-pLace Costume. This 
youthful toilette is of sky blue Surah, trimmed 
with écru lace. The skirt of foundation silk 
is entirely covered with pleated lace flounces. 
The over-skirt has a pointed apron, and falls 
very low behind, with the sides turned back en 
vevers, and trimmed with lace and satin rib- 
bon loops. The full waist is shirred around the 
neck, and worn under a corselet that is cut out 
in points on the lower end, finished by bows 
of satin ribbon, and laid over two full frills of 
the lace. Elbow sleeves with one lengthwise 
row of lace and two frills around the arm, sur- 
mounted by a scarf of the Surah and bow of nar- 
row ribbon. Leghorn hat, with blue Surah scarf, 
blue facing in the brim, and a cluster of pink 
and yellow roses. Blue Surah parasol, with écru 
*lace frill, Lemon-colored undressed kid gloves, 
and amber-colored shell bracelets. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 
No. 84 of Harrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
Fune 7, opens with an exciting chapter of “ The 
Cruise of the * Ghost,” in which the boys havea 
very fortunate escape from a crew of river thieves. 
it also contains another chapter of Major Pinto’s 
adventures in Africa, illustrated ; a capital article 
on Lawn Tennis, with illustration, diagram of 
the courts, and instructions as to laying out the 
ground, and how to play the game ; stortes by Fim- 
my Brown, DAVID Ker, AGNES Carr, and W. 
T. Perens ; a beautiful double-page engraving ; 
and many other attractions. 


NEW STORY 


In the number of HARPER'S WERKLY for June 
18 was begun the publication of a new story by the 
popular novelist WILLIAM BLACK, entitled 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH, 


with numerous tlustrations. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 





We Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, tllustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Bathing Dresses, 
Cloaks, Caps, and Slippers ; Surah, Nuns’ Veil- 
ing, India Muslin, Beige, and other Summer City 
and Country Dresses; Ladies’ Summer Wrap- 
pings ; Boys’ and Girls’ Summer Suits ; Ladies’ 
Bounets, Caps, Dressing Sacques, Petticoats ; 
Embroidered Parasols and Fans, etc., etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





ALADDIN’S LAMP. 

EADY money, says some one, is Alad- 
din’s lamp; it will summon the geunii, 
and bring almost everything within our 
reach. Do we wish to sail in gondola or 
junk, to watch the moon rise among the 
Apennines, or see the midnight sun at Lof- 
toden ?—we have only to bring out Aladdin’s 
lamp, and all will go smoothly with us. Do 
we wish to cultivate ourselves in any given 
direction ; to foster this taste for art, or that 
for science; to publish the novel or poems 
which publishers fail to appreciate; have 
we a fancy for bric-A-brac, or the whim to 
sit in Congress, an aching void which only 
diamonds can fill, or a hobby for useless in- 
vention ?—Aladdin’s lamp is the very thing 
for us. In fact, ready money is one of the 
best messengers ever sent on an errand ; it 
keeps us out of the slough of debt, it buys 
the best service, and perhaps love is the 
only thing in the world that it can not pur- 
chase, though it may procure a very fair 
counterfeit of that article, which the unob- 
servant might accept as the real, and it may 
ever bribe health to return. To be sure, 
one may become a bond-slave of the lamp; 
but it is a slavery which nobody shuns, 
which calls for no under-ground railways or 
abolition movements. Though it can not 
bestow talent, it can awaken it, can till the 
arable fields of the mind till they yield a 
hundredfold; it can stimulate and develop 


all the dormant powers of the intellect ; and 
thongh there is no royal road to knowledge, 
and the millionaire must wrestle with the 
alphabet as well as the beggar, yet ready 
money steps in later, with aids and abettors, 
quickens his imagination by the presence 
of the great masterpieces of art, introduces 
him to the wisest thoughts of Christendom 
or heathendom, to the deepest thinkers of 
his era, and ransacks every clime to sur- 
round him with luxury; with Aladdin’s 
lamp in his hand, science may become his 
servant, and art his plaything. But per- 
haps the greatest pleasure at the command 
of its possessor is the power to give, to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, to educate 
the ignorant, to endow hospitals, to encour- 
age struggling genius. So many live and 
flourish, however, without the auriferous 
beams of Aladdin’s lamp shining in their 
eyes, so many artists have produced their 
best works without its aid, so many think- 
ers have spun their loftiest themes, so many 
inventors have worked miracles, and so 
inany songs have soared from an attic and 
an empty stomach, that we willingly ac- 
knowledge it is not indispensable to happi- 
ness or perfection. Still, while the genius 
of some is inextinguishable, and will scintil- 
late, however humble the conditions, as well 
in a hut as a palace, that of others demands 
all the benefits that ready money confers, in 
order to do justice to itself. 





“ PARMACETI FOR AN INWARD 
BRUISE.” 
T is a question whether there is not a sin 
of unselfishness. The cases are many 
where this humble virtue raises up a whole 
progeny of vices in the soul of him or her 
toward whom it is exercised. Thus the wife 
who never thinks of her own comfort or 
proper dignity feeds the incipient tyrant in 
the breast of her husband, till presently she 
has not a right which he feels bound to re- 
spect. And the husband who forgets him- 
self, and the claim of body and soul to rest 
and growth, that he may heap all things at 
the feet of his wife, fosters selfishness, van- 
ity, cruelty, in her. Thus parents injure 
children, children harm parents, and friend 
suffers at the hand of friend, though it was 
love that prompted to the ill-considered sac- 
rifice. 
But unselfishness may also turn and rend 


its possessor, woman oop-~iely y wat VE 
good women above all others have reason 


to watch against that besetting sin. We 
are a very nervous race. There is a whip 
in the sky to lash us on, if ever we pause 
for a moment in the incessant round of duty 
to family, friends, society. Night closes all 
too soon on our busy day. And we seem 
hardly to have slept when the vigilant sen- 
try, Dawn, standing on the threshold of to- 
morrow, calls us from our dreams. 

Women whose nerves are on the surface, 
played upon by every wind of discord that 
blows, and who put their conscience into 
basement and attic, as well as nursery and 
parlor, are often so overweighted by the 
slightest additional burden—as a hasty 
word from the husband on whose altar they 
are daily and hourly offering up their whole 
existence, or a declaration of independence 
from some stout young rebel among the chil- 
dren for whom they are forgetting that they 
are anything more than mothers and nurses 
—that they are crushed for the moment. 
The joy has gone out of life. The sacrifice 
they have made seems unknown and unval- 
ned, and if they had time, they could cry 
like any child. But they put their grief be- 
hind them, and goad themselves on with the 
braided thong of will and conscience to a 
completer forgetfulness of self, and its im- 
perious claim to consideration. 

Now, if they were dealing with a little 
child of organization as sensitive as their 
own, who was worn out with its tasks, as 
they with theirs, and who had burst into a 
“tantrum” such as only age and principle 
forbid to them, they would think only how 
to comfort and console. They would not 
remind the small sufferer, as they do them- 
selves, of all the blessings it enjoys and all 
the miseries it is spared, and close the ad- 
monition with a statement of the child’s 
wickedness and ingratitude in crying over 
its lot. Rather would they gather the poor 
little delinquent in tender arms, and soothe 
it with kisses and soft words, taking its view 
of life for the moment, but only to explain 
that things look dark because the baby brain 
is overtaxed andthe baby body tired, and 
coaxing back smiles and contentment with 

a merry game or a frolic with the kitten. 
Why, then, should not these conscientious 
mothers take the medicine they administer ? 
The disease is the same, but in their case far 
the more serious. No woman born ever out- 
grew the need of outspoken love, and of oc- 
casional petting. If she have taught her 
husband, by perpetual self-forgetting, that 
he too is to forget this vital want, then she 
should pet herself, at wholesome intervals, 





for both theirsakes. When her “tantrums” 


of quivering nerves seize her, let her solace 
their dumb misery with tender care instead 
of calling herself to task. What kind of 
petting will minister to her mind diseased 
she must decide. It may comfort and quiet 
her to lock her door on all the house, and 
lie down on the lounge with a delightful 
novel. It may be best to have a walk in 
the sunshine. Perhaps a play, or music, or 
a long afternoon among pictures, or a visit, 
is the medicine her idiosyncrasies demand. 
But whatever it be, let her insist upon it to 
herself, as she would to another. It will be 
vastly better for husband and children that 
the wife and mother should be individual 
woman as well, with her own salt of differ- 
ence from them, her own tastes, her sense of 
her own needs and rights as clear to her vi- 
sion, and as justly maintained, as her sense 
of theirs. ‘The women who understand this 
diagnosis and prescription will not be hurt 
by it, and it is chiefly they who need this 
“parmaceti for an inward bruise.” 





TABLE MANNERS. 


OTHING is so important in the training of a 
family of children (after teaching them rev- 
erence, and to tell the truth) as to give them good 
table manners. It is said by foreigners to be a 
great national defect with us Americans. We 
do not, as a nation, comport ourselves well at ta- 
ble. In the first place, we eat too fast, and are 
very apt to make a noise over our soup. Well- 
bred people put their soup into their mouths with- 
out a sound, lifting up the spoon slowly, thinking 
about it, and managing to swallow it noiselessly. 
In the second place, we are accused of chewing 
our food with the mouth open, and of putting too 
much in the mouth at once. Again, we are ac- 
cused, particularly at railway stations and at ho- 
tels, of putting our heads in our plates, and of 
eating with the knife instead of with the fork. 
Now in Germany well-bred people do eat with 
their knives, and a broad-edged, shovel-shaped 
silver knife is seen on the tables of even German 
princes, with which they may be said to shovel in 
the peas and beans and sour-krout which they af- 
fect. But with the French, the English, and our- 
selves this plan is considered afflictingly vulgar, 
and we use a fork even to the eating of ice-cream, 
which many dainty people now prefer to eat with 
fork instead of spoon. 
Therefore a child should be taught to eat with 
his fork in the right hand early, and to manage 
knife and fork with ease and composure. He re- 
moves them from his plate when the plate is 


placed before him with them on. and he crosses 
nem on Nis plate wnen ne has finished, so that 


they may be easily removed. He also learns to 
use a spoon properly, not leaving it in his cup, 
which it may tip over, but putting it in his sau- 
cer. He breaks his bread neatly, not covering 
the table with crumbs; nor does he make bread 
pills of it, as some slovenly people do. 

The modern way of laying a table, in which 
several sets of knives and forks are laid at each 
plate, is apt to embarrass a neophyte, who does 
not know which to take first. The smallest fork 
is for the raw oysters, which generally precede a 
handsome dinner, the next smallest fork for the 
fihh, and so on. These rules are soon learned. 

But at the ordinary every-day table there should 
bethe best of manners, beginning with respect 
fo one’s elders, and then an absence of glutton- 
ou haste. It is not the fashion now for people 
to elp each other, as the waiter passes the dishes ; 
buif it is to be done, let it be done very quietly, 
noiofficiously. : 

Jp one should leave the table eating. Let the 
foo be swallowed slowly, and a few minutes’ con- 
verition follow the last drop of the final cup of 
coffe, which generally ends the repast of dinner. 
It imot well to talk or laugh loud at table; all 
wellred people take a quiet tone at meals. A 
goodppetite is no disgrace, but the people who 
eat ayreat deal, ravenously and fast, are never 
consitred refined. We should moderate our a 
petitdin all things, and learn to keep the rebell- 
ious Hy in order. 

If he is drank, the glass should be taken by 
the st4, and not by the bowl, nor should a fin- 
ger eV\ be put over into the bowl of goblet or 
wine-gjs, as some elderly people do. 

Fish}d fruit are eaten with silver knives and 
forks ; \if silver fish-knives are not provided, a 
piece offead can be held in the left hand. Fish 
corrodes steel knife. 

Never} a soup plate for the last drop, or 
Scrape Y¢ plate clean, or drain your wine-glass 

to the dis, Leave something for “ manners” 
—a good | rule. 

As for etables, they are generally eaten with 

a fork, bithere are two or three exceptions. 
Asparagus be eaten with the fingers; so can 
radishes, Wy-cresses, and olives; also cheese, if 
a person Cites, It is not proper to pick chick- 
en bones 4o eat any kind of meat with the 
fingers. 

Next to g¥iness, indecision should be avoid- 
ed. Alwaysfuse or accept promptly. Tell 
your host if} prefer white to dark meat; do 
not give him} Jabor of choosing. Be firm in 
your determiipn not to take any kind of wine 
if you do noth it, It is generally poured by 
the waiter, thhe may drink it himself after 
dinner. Nevelay with food, nor handle the 
glass, silver, ora unnecessarily, but try to be 
composed in mr even if you do not feel so, 

A young pers always annoyed at upsetting 
a glass of wingg no doubt it is one of the 
most painful of Ketites miséres ; but it is not of 
as much conseGpe as one thinks, and is as 
nothing to the md) civilized faults to which we 
have alluded. It thing which may kappen 








to any one, and a js always forgiven. 


When a finger-bowl, placed on a napkin and a 
glass plate, is set before one, the finger-bowl 
should be removed with the right hand and placed 
in front of the plate, and the little doyley, or fruit 
napkin, should be then placed at the left hand, as 
it is intended that the fruit shall be put on the 
glass plate. 

Many people now carve an orange, or an ap- 
ple, or a peach, by holding it on a fork and cut- 
ting it with the knife, not touching it with the fin- 
gers. But this is a piece of overscrupulousness, 
and quite unnecessary. It is always proper to 
pare an apple, to cut a peach, to prepare an or- 
ange, with the knife and the fingers. 

The mouth should be carefully wiped with the 
napkin after soup, after drinking, and after eat- 
ing anything which can leave its traces on the 
lips. Gentlemen with mustaches should be very 
careful in this respect. It is not now the fashion 
to pin the napkin up to the coat or dress, al- 
though some elderly people do it. The napkin is 
placed across the lap, ready, at the right hand. 

It is no longer the custom, as it once was, to 
wait until every one is helped. The service of a 
modern dinner rather demands that every one 
eats what is put before him when it is placed 
there. A little tact will, however, decide this 
question. A hostess must always notice if some 
one is behind the rest in finishing, and must pre- 
tend to eat, to keep him company, unless her guest 
is unreasonably long in getting through, 

If a person is so unlucky as to break anything 
at table, the best apology is a very short one. 
Do not lose your composure, or trouble your host- 
ess. She will be far more sorry for you than you 
can be for her, if she is a kindly, well-bred per- 
son, and if she is not, her feelings are of not so 
much consequence. 

Table manners forbid on the part of the host- 
ess any rebuking of servants in the presence of 
guests. They must be rebuked in private, for it 
disturbs the pleasure of a dinner very much to 
see that unequal contest going on. 

Even if her guests arrive late (an intolerable 
rudeness), a hostess must seem not to see it. No 
accident which can happen must deprive her of 
her self-possession. She must be calm and cheer- 
ful and pleased, and make her company happy; 
if she is fussy and nervous, who can be happy ? 

If anything is to be removed from the mouth, 
let it be done from behind the napkin, and all use 
of the tooth-pick should be also from that ob- 
security. Nor should one drink or speak with 
eatables in the mouth, 

In getting rid of the skins of grapes, or the 
pits of fruit, much delicacy should be cultivated. 
The hand is the proper medium from the mouth 
to the plate. Some people eat instinctively with 
great elegance, some never achieve elegance in 
these minor matters, but all should strive for it. 
There is no more repulsive object than a person 
who eats noisily, grossly, inelegantly. Dr. John- 
son is remembered for his brutal way of eating 
almost as much as for his great learning and 
genius, With him it was selfish preoccupation. 
Table manners should begin before going to 
table in the making one’s self fit for the table. 
If no further toilette is possible, one should at- 
tend to the cleanliness of hands and face, and 
the smoothing of hair. In ordinary households 
every one can make a modest toilette for dinner. 
In any event, students and clerks, and women 
who are artists, or authors, or shop-girls, or in 
any walk of life, can at least make themselves 
clean. And then the business of mutual respect 
and of mutual good-breeding begins. The hum- 
blest meal may show the highest manners, and 
the real lady or gentleman shines at the board. 
ing-house table as at the queen’s banquet. 

Abuse of one’s food is in bad taste everywhere. 
Travelling in America is as yet rather a severe 
trial to those who have cultivated the gustatory 
powers, and the cook is not abroad. There are 
often reasons for complaining. But the person 
who spends the dinner hour in complaining of 
his food makes one more dish at a bad dinner ; 
ten to one, he has not been accustomed to better 
meals at home. Every one can appreciate the 
mutual misfortune of a bad dinner; therefore let 
each one bear his burden smilingly and well. 
There are a thousand little laws which our fore- 
fathers regarded as important which we have for- 
gotten. One was that an egg should be eaten out 
of the shell instead of out of the glass; that pep- 
per and salt should be handed from left to right ; 
that no one should help another to salt, for fear 
of quarrelling ; that there should be toasts drank 
at dinner (now fortunately gone out of fashion) ; 
that the host or hostess, or, worse still, that some 
guest, should carve—all of which brought about 
an awkwardness. 

Now we have the habit of teaching our waiters, 
men and women, to cafve, and to serve the tea 
and coffee also, from a side table. It is much 
more agreeable for all concerned. Eating and 
drinking table manners share in the general im- 
provement; we make everything easier as we go 
on in civilization ; but we do not wish the pretty 
customs of the past to be altogether lost; we 
should keep all that is good, and add on every 
refinement and every respectful courtesy, ; 
It is not now the fashion to put the condiments 
on the table, excepting always salt. One fortu- 
nately escapes the sight of that neglected caster 
which was once the chief horror of a careless 
table, that cloudy vinegar and doubtful oil, which 
Dickens describes with such pathetic minuteness 
in one of his inimitable sketches. 

Table manners include that beautiful custom 
that the men should rise when ladies leave the 
table. If it is only the mother or the sister who 
leaves, or who arrives after the gentlemen are 
seated at the domestic breakfast or dinner, every 
man should rise until the ladies have either seat- 
ed themselves or have left the room. 

It is a part of the chivalry of nature. Break- 
fast is always an informal meal, and in England 
at a great house gentlemen jump up and cut a 








slice of ham at the sideboard, help themselves to 
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a fresh cup of tea, and in every way make the 
meal a very easy one. Luncheon also is some- 
what a transient and informal meal. 

But dinner is a very formal meal, and no one 
stirs, unless taken ill and obliged to leave the 
table. The servants hand everything, and the 
guests devote themselves to amusing each other. 

A part of table manners should be the con- 
versation. By mutual consent, every one should 
bring only the best that is in him to the table. 
There should be the greatest care taken in the 
family circle to talk of only agreeable topics at 
meals. The mutual forbearance which prompts 
the neat dress, the respectful bearing, the delicate 
habit of eating, the attention to table etiquette, 
should also make the mind put on its best dress, 
and the effort of any one at a meal should be to 
make himself or herself as agreeable as possible. 
No one should show any haste in being helped, 
any displeasure at being left until the last. It is 
always proper at en informal meal to ask for a 
second cut, to say that rare or underdone beef is 
more to your taste than the more cooked portions, 
to ask for another glass of Champagne or sherry. 
But one never asks twice for soup or fish; one 
is rarely helped twice at dessert. These dishes, 
also salad, are supposed to admit of but one help- 
ing. 

When a dinner is served @ la Russe, one never 
asks for anything. The courses follow each oth- 
er too fast for that, and it would disturb the host- 
ess. No one need fear that his appetite will not 
be appeased. In the matter of taking wine, one 
is permitted in these days to decline all, if one 
wishes to do so. With our forefathers—even 
with our fathers—this was considered very bad 
manners. But “nous avons changé tout cela.” 
Many a lady at a fashionable dinner now motions 
the waiter away with her forefinger put on the 
edge of her glass, and she drinks nothing but 
water. 

Ice-water is the tipple of the Americans. It is 
always served with every meal, and is the great- 
est luxury in our hot dry climate. It should be, 
however, a part of table manners not to drink 
too much of it, or to show an impatient desire to 
have the glass filled too often. Like every good 
thing, it may be overdone. 

In rising from the table, put the napkin by the 
side of the plate, unless you see that the custom 
of the house demands that you fold it. If so, do 
as the rest of the company do. In most modern 
houses, however, napkins are used but once. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COACHING COSTUMES. 


HE annual parade of the Coaching Club is 

one of the prettiest displays of the year in 
New York. Twelve or fifteen coaches are in line, 
driven by gentlemen in the club uniform of green, 
with white hats, accompanied by ladies dressed 
in the gay toilettes in which they are to attend 
the club dinner when the drive is over. The pro- 
fusion of flowers worn would of itself make this 
a gay scene, as they appear in huge bouquets in 
the corsage and in the hands of each lady, in the 
gentlemen’s coats, and in rosettes on the heads 
of the horses. The ladies wear light - colored 
dresses of satin Surah, or nuns’ veiling, or China 
crape, or elegant brocaded and embroidered cos- 
tumes composed of several fabrics. Olive green 
and pale lemon-color were the favorite hues this 
season. The dresses are such as would be seen 
at any other dinner party, but the hats are coach- 
ing hats, and the parasols are of the most brill- 
iant red stuffs, or enriched with rows of lace laid 
over Surah of some favorite color. For longer 
drives on coaches, and for all other oceasions ex- 
cept this of the annual ciub dinner, plainer Eng- 
lish costumes, simple and even severe, yet stylish, 
are adopted. For these, ladies have cloth and 
Cheviot suits made by a tailor, and their hats are 
bought from a hatter who imports them direct 
from London, The hat is as gay as color, rough 
straws, and nodding plumes can make it, and the 
English parasol corresponds with it in color, be- 
ing sometimes of Turkey red oil-calico, lined with 
white silk, or of red taffeta silk that endures rain 
without injury, or else of the dark blue and gold 
changeable Venetian silks. The simple costumes 
of cloth or Cheviot for which the tailor charges 
$75 to $100 are very perfectly fitted to the fig- 
ure, and most simply draped, but are otherwise 
without trimming, unless the English fashion of 
adding many rows of soutache braid is adopted. 
The newest of these costumes is in the pale gray- 
blue shade called Russian blue by many, while 
some merchants call it porcelain blue. A cloth, 
came)’s-hair, or Cheviot dress of this shade, or of 
olive green or condor brown, or else of the very 
dark claret shades, will be made with a basque 
as short and plain as that of a riding-habit, and 
one of the round apron over-skirts that have been 
in vogue for many seasons. The lower skirt may 
be laid in loose large lengthwise pleats or in 
very fine narrow pleats, or it may have no trim- 
ming but many rows of stitching, while the front 
and side gores have three or four lapping plain 
pieces, each abundantly stitched, placed across 
below the apron. When braid is used for trim- 
ming, it is soutache—not of the narrowest width 
—and is put in parallel rows. If the wearer is 
very slight, and a fuller dress is required, three 
deep pleated flounces cover the back breadths, 
and the front has a deep apron, while there is 
probably some fullness added to the basque by 
a deep pleating on the fronts, extending down 
from the waist line, and as far back as the middle 
forms of the back. The simplest lingerie is 
worn with such dresses, consisting merely of a 
narrow linen collar, fastened by a very slender 
brooch of gold or of silver, and dispensing with 
the large white or colored bows worn with house 
toilettes. Cuffs are omitted also when the long 
loose-wristed gloves of tan-colored undressed kid 
are worn. The corsage bouquet is, however, worn 
eveu with this simple costume, and sometimes a 








gay-bordered handkerchief is stuck in the cor- 
sage or the belt of the hunting jacket, to give a 
slight touch of color. Shoes with cloth tops 
matching the dress, or else with écru or drab tops, 
in contrast with the dark color, are worn by Eng- 
lish ladies, and are also seen here in the morn- 
ing. The toilettes just described are also suita- 
ble for travelling. 


SUMMER EVENING DRESSES. 


Some of the prettiest dresses for summer even- 
ings are made of the twilled Surahs in light 
shades of blue, rose, or lemon-color, trimmed with 
Spanish laces dyed the color of the Surah. The 
pleated flounces that half cover the short skirts 
are widely edged with this Spanish lace, and 
sometimes the large dotted Spanish net of the 
same color is draped at the top for an over-skirt, 
and forms the transparent sleeves. In other 
dresses the corsage is of the Surah, shirred in 
many rows quite high about the neck like a deep 
collar, or else it is pointed in surplice fashion 
quite low, and finished with a shell jabot of the 
lace. A soft belt folded very wide, with a large 
sash bow at the back, is placed around the waist, 
and has ends that fall almost to the edge of the 
skirt. Similar dresses for quiet occasions are 
made of black satin Surah, trimmed with black 
Spanish lace and a sash of black watered ribbon, 
or else of striped watered silk cut in two in the 
middle of the breadth. Black and white striped 
satin flounces covering an entire skirt are also 
worn with a basque and over-dress of black Span- 
ish net, edged with black Spanish lace laid over 
white lace. A white Spanish lace polonaise abun- 
dantly trimmed with lace and white moiré ribbon 
bows is a beautiful over-dress to wear with white 
skirts of satin Surah, white moiré, gauze, or nuns’ 
veiling. Such dresses have short skirts, and are 
entirely white; they are worn at day receptions 
with white Panama bonnets or round hats that 
may have colored plumes, and colored velvet 
pleated in the brim, but are also seen with white 
plumes and with white Spanish lace scarf-man- 
tles, the only color in the whole toilette being 
given by the large bouquet of natural flowers in 
the corsage. 

The Bengaline or Victoria silks, repped like Si- 
cilienne, and as soft as Surah, are lovely fabrics 
for summer evening dresses, They come in 
white and the palest tints, and are most effect- 
ively trimmed with white laces, especially the 
new Valenciennes with plain meshes and simple 
feathery edge. A lemon-colored Bengaline dress 
has the waist deeply pointed in the neck behind 
and before, and the wide Valenciennes gathered 
very full in the edge of the neck to fall about on 
it carelessly. The sleeves are of alternate length- 
wise insertions of Valenciennes and bias bands 
of the Bengaline. With such a waist, the skirt 
will be of the silk nearly covered with pleatings 
of the lace put around in rows. 

The chiné figured satin Surahs are also very 
beautiful for full-dress toilettes. With a ground 
of cream white, the figures in pale blue and rose, 
with green foliage, look like chenille embroidery, 
or like hand-painting. These are for basques and 
trains with shirred petticoat fronts of plain white 
Surah, or else of ombré shades like the green fo- 
liage or the pink of the rose in the figured part. 
Valenciennes lace in stripes forms the sleeves of 
such dresses, and the front of the basque is cut 
square, and has a stomacher of the lace. A bow 
or slight drapery of the ombré Surah is on each 
sleeve and on the corsage in front and behind, 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


Instead of frills at the wrists and neck of 
dresses, they are sometimes finished with a puff 
of the Surah uted. for trimming. To make this 
puff fluffy and soft-looking, it is first pleated, then 
doubled, and the pleating is pulled out in the 
middle of the puff. A single wide ruche at the 
foot is a favorite trimming for the skirts of sim- 
ple dresses. This ruche is five or six inches wide, 
and is laid in treble or quadruple box pleats, 
folded very deeply, and each cluster of pleats 
placed an inch away from that next it. It is 
then stitched in the middle, and the edges are 
allowed to fall forward and almost meet. Many 
collars sewed around the neck of dresses are now 
wired ; this is true of dresses that are high about 
the throat, as well as of those opening low on the 
bust. For instance, a high-necked dress of cash- 
mere, trimmed with watered silk, will have a stand- 
ing collar two and a half inches high behind and 
curved to the front. A wire is placed inside the 
collar at its upper edge, and the collar is then 
rolled over to turn down half its depth in the 
back This is a very neat fashion when two ma- 
terials are used in the collar, such as cashmere 
on the outside and watered silk for the lining 
that is rolled over at the top. The fichu finish 
for the throat of dresses retains its popularity, 
and is seen on black grenadine and Surah dress- 
es prettily made of the large dotted Spanish lace, 
with full frills of narrow Spanish lace for edging 
it. The regular coat sleeve is still preferred by 
most ladies, but is made slightly full at the top 
ofthe arm. The newest sleeves on French dress- 
es have only one seam, that inside the arm, and 
are very bias and large in the armhole, where 
they are held by four or five tiny pleats that are 
confined to the front. 


PINS FOR DRAPING, ETC, 


A novelty on imported dresses is the use of 
large pins of gilt or oxidized silver, shaped like 
huge hair-pins, for securing the drapery of wool- 
len dresses, such as dark blue nuns’ veiling or 
porcelain blue camel’s-hair. Smaller pins, shaped 
like nail heads flattened, are then thrust into the 
scarf drapery on the wrists of the sleeves, in the 
belt, and are also used to close the front of the 
dress like buttons. 

VARIETIES. 

Throat bows of satin Surah of pale blue, rose, 
or lemon-color are trimmed with Spanish lace 
dyed the color of the Surah. 





The Medicis puff for the neck is newer than 
the ruff. It is made of bias mull shirred through 
the middle to form a full puff each side of the 
gathering, and these puffs are worn high and 
close about the throat, or else pointed low en sur- 
plice. A ruffle of lace may be placed below the 
lower puff, but the upper puff rests against the 
neck without lace. Two soft puffs, each turned 
toward the hand, are placed inside the dress 
sleeves. A long-looped bow of ivory white satin 
ribbon fastens the puffs at the neck. 

Black Spanish lace fans of circular shape are 
made up over a stiff foundation that is pleated in 
the centre, and fastenetl to a thick handle wrapped 
with ribbons, A bunch of natural flowers is the 
prettiest trimming for such a fan, though they are 
usually provided with artificial clusters of Marshal 
Neil roses or dark Jacqueminot buds. They cost 
from $8 upward. 

A very large Alsacian bow of dark red plush, 
held by a gilt ornament, is worn in the hair with 
morning toilettes. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs for day use have a nar- 
row hem of porcelain blue or of dark red, and 
sometimes the entire centre is in small blocks of 
écru with white. 

Ecru lace mitts, and dark tan-colored mitts in 
the closely woven silk Marguerite patterns, are 
stylishly worn with black dresses and those of 
very dark colors. 

The scarfs of colored Surah for the neck have 
square ends of white or of écru vermicelli lace, 
embroidered with gay silks in pretty designs of 
baskets holding flowers, butterflies, and birds’ 
nests. 

A pendent pocket of white satin and Spanish 
lace is hung by ivory white ribbons to the belt 
to be worn with evening dresses. A gold brooch 
holds the lace together in the front, and a cluster 
of natural flowers is thrust in it, or is fastened on 
the outside. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. E. Connetty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; A. T. Srewarr & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
LoR; and AITKEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

A TRAY of sand filled with grass, among which 
poppies and daisies appear to be growing, is a 
poetical idea for a dinner-table decoration, which 
is borrowed from Doré&’s picture of field flow- 
ers. 

—The wife of the Turkish commander, Ma- 
dame Hopart Pasha, is an artist of considera- 
ble skill, and has exhibited a number of paint- 
ings at Pera. 

—Professor DENNEBSCQ is constructing an 
£olian harp for a Rochester gentleman, of some 
pretensions; the sounding-board is of Norway 
pine, seven feet high, and the back of hard curled- 
maple of forty-five years cut, all imported from 
Europe, as the slow growth in that climate gives 
a texture better adapted to musical instruments. 
It is to be placed on a tower, and it is thought 
that the music will be heard for three miles up 
the river, like “horns of Elfland faintly blow- 
ing.’ 

—An American autumn landscape, by Mr. Er- 
NEST PARTON, of which able judges speak highly, 
was rejected by the hanging committee of the 
Royal Academy because it was thought that 
nature could not compass anything so gorgeous 
in tint. The hanging committee should travel, 
and make acquaintance with nature’s possibili- 
ties. 

—At her coronation the Queen of Roumania 
wore white satin, with Marie de Medicis collar, 
a white satin mantle lined with sable, and coro- 
net of pearls; she recited passages from her poem 
of ‘*Sappho” to Mr. Hearty while sitting for 
her portrait, and said he had painted the heroine 
of her poem as well as the author. 

—An excellent coffee-house, open Sundays as 
well us week-days, has been given to the vil- 
lagers of Hawarden by Mrs. GLADSTONE, who 
has also established a home for orphans near the 
castle. The fact that many of the GLADSTONE 
servants have been in the family thirty and forty 
years speaks volumes. 

—A grandniece of President Joun Tr ter, 
Miss JULIA BEAUREGARD, was lately married, at 
St. Louis, to Lieutenant Lanz Howk 1, of the 
army. 

—In a facetious issue of the London Times for 
1980 the House of Lords is the House of Ladies, 
there are fashion notes from the Feejee Islands, 
and news of a battle in the arctic regions, and 
the capture of the north pole. 

—Three hundred children are provided for by 
Prince ALESSANDRO TorLontA, of Rome, who 
keeps two doctors to attend the poor, who dread 
hospitals, and has established an asylum for the 
old and a hospital for the blind, and gives away 
a hundred and twenty dishes to the needy daily. 

—The brother of BRADLAUGH is a successful 
evangelist in London, and his parents were pious. 

—The reading-desk of Trinity Church, Boston, 
has a garnet velvet valance, from a design of 
Mr. La Fare, worked by the Decorative Art 
Society. 

—The musical people at Barcelona were en- 
thusiastic over Miss Emma Tuurssy, and recall- 
ed her several times. 

—Jenny LIND lives in London, and is worth 
a million dollars. 

—The wife of Henry Vitxarp, the railroad 
magnate, who was one of the first emigrants to 
Pike’s Peak, is a daughter of WmL1am LiLoyp 
GARRISON; he is a native of Rhenish Bavaria 
himself, and forty-six years old. 

—The dramatic critic of the Boston Traveller 
was presented with the dagger used by SALVINI 
in Macbeth during his engagement here. 

—A bust of the late FRaNK BUCKLAND, exe- 
cuted by the English seulptor J. WARRINGTON 
Woop, is to be set up in the Fish Museum, at 
South Kensington. 

—Cambridge, Massachusetts, is the birth-place 
of MARGARET FULLER, LOWELL, ALLSTON, and 
HOoLMEs. 

—SosouRNER TruTH, the aged African, one 
hundred and six years old, has had a new silk 
gown sent her from England, and has started 
with it on a lecturing tour in Michigan. 

—Speaking of the Chinese treaty not long 
ago, Senator Hoar quoted St. PauL, “for God 
had made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth.’’ ** Quote the rest,’’ said Senator MILLER, 





” 


of California. ‘‘There is no more,”’ returned 
Mr. Hoar. ‘Oh yes, there is,”’ persisted Gener- 
al MILLER—* ‘and hath determined the bounds 
of their habitation.’ ”’ 

—The Farepanks house in Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, two hundred and twenty years old, 
claims to be the most ancient dwelling in New 
England, and is occupied by the seventh geuer- 
ation of the name. 

—Mr. W. E. Byerty, who graduated from Har- 
vard ten years ago, is to succeed Professor Ben- 
JAMIN PEIRCE. 

—M. Duranp, father of the lady whom M. 
GAmMBeETTA is reported to be about to marry, 
made his fortune in the coffee and cocoa trade. 

—A Boston gentleman bought a colonial pat- 
tern cent of 1785 for one hundred dollars the 
other day at an auction in Baltimore. 

—It is reported that Mr. BLarne said last win- 
ter that his relations with ConKLING were the 
pleasantest imaginable—they had not spoken for 
ten years. 

—It is suggested in an English paper that a 
statue should be erected to Lord BEACONSFIELD 
by penny or shilling subscriptions from the ar- 
tisans of the United Kingdom, since he mainly 
helped to give them the Factory acts and the 
franchise. A peal of bells for the Hughenden 
church has been given by some unknown bene- 
factor. 

—Senator FRYE is trouting in the Maine lakes, 
and Hon, HANNIBAL HAMLIN is fishing in the 
head-waters of the St. John. 

—A fine portrait of Madame Mopseska, by 
Mr. Forses-RoBertson, the English actor, is 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery. 

—The inventor of lawn tennis, Major WALTER 
WINGFIELD, is to receive a testimonial from the 
English lovers of thegame. He deserves anoth- 
er from lovers of flirtation. 

—The Emperor of Russia has such physical 
strength that he has been known to bend a 
horseshoe with his fingers. 

—WHITTINGTON is the subject upon which 
F. C. Barnarp is writing a burlesque drama. 

—The elder daughter of Lord Houeuton, Hon. 
AmIciA MILORES, is soon to marry the Director- 
General of Public Accounts to the Khedive of 
Egypt, Mr. GeraLp FirzGeraLp. 

—MouaMMED HasHem Khan, the absolute 
ruler of a fortress in Candahar, which is consid- 
ered as the Metz of India, is not quite seventeen, 
and a year ago might have been seen wandering 
ragged and dirty about the British camp. He 
can speak only the patois Puchtor of the wild 
robbers among whom he has dwelt. 

—A new design in fans is a frame covered on 
both sides with moss, in which are fastened ox- 
eye daisies and anemones. 

—A San Francisco Chinaman, Wone Zye 
Fung, lately paid fifteen dollars for a live turtle, 
in order that he might be allowed to take it to 
the wharfand restore it to the water again, show- 
ing that the milk of human kindness is not alto- 
gether a product of Europe or America. 

—An exhibition of art from all the prominent 
Northern artists living in Paris, Munich, Rome, 
and other art centres is to be opened at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, in June, when visitors will be 
able to judge of the great progress made during 
the last forty years in Northern art. 

—The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh nar- 
rowly escaped drowning the other day at Sid- 
mouth, on the coast of Devon, having visited a 
spot on the coast which at high tide is inacces- 
sible, save by boat, and the tide stealing a march 
upon them, a vessel in the harbor was obliged 
to send a life-boat to their aid. i 

—Congressman W. A. Russert is going to 
Europe for the summer, tuking his lovely daugh- 
ters with him. 

—A miniature of Ricuarp IIL, by Ortver, 
was sold in London recently for four thousand 
dollars, and a majolica dish, by G1oraeio, for 
eight hundred and ten dollars. 

—At a dinner given at the British Embassy at 
Pera, the other day, by Mr. Goscuen to Sarp 
Pasha, the present Grand Vizier, and others, the 
handsome form of a Turkish mosque, composed 
of ham and gelatine, was the centre-piece, of 
which his Highness refused to partake, Mr. Go- 
SCHEN not being aware that in offering it he 
was asking his guest to commit profanation. 

—Normanhurst, Mr. T. Brassey’s place in 
Sussex, England, which, while quite a new place, 
is full of valuable pictures and things money 
could not replace, came very near being destroy- 
ed by fire not long ago. 

—When BoswELL’sJohnson and when Moore’s 
Byron appeared, the same sort of a commotion 
was created as that which Froupe’s Heminis- 
cences of Carlyle has produced. 

—Mr. CARNEGIE, the steel manufacturer of 
Braddock, near Pittsburgh, is fitting up a free 
library for his workmen at a cost of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. May his tribe increase! 

—The Queen has sent her portrait to Baum, 
Lord BEACONSFIELD’S confidential valet, and has 
taken possession of the pet peacocks which were 
kept at Hughenden, driving to the aviary with 
LrEopoLD and Beatrice to welcome them when 
they arrived at Windsor. 

—At the recent steeple-chases of the Eleventh 
Hussars, at Sandown, England, the tent in which 
luncheon was served was decorated with the 
battered bugle which sounded the “ advance” at 
Balaklava, as well as with the silver trumpet 
blown by the trumpet-major at the proclamation 
of the Empress of India, while around the tent 
the names of the battles in which the regiment 
had borne a part were arranged in flowers. 

—A native of Greece who was present at the 
Greek play given at Harvard says that Professor 
RippDue’s provunciation was better than that of 
any of the others, and that Jocasta’s was worse. 
He complains that the Greek d was pronounced 
like the English d, instead of like th, but adds 
that the traditions of the Greek stage were ad- 
mirably followed, and except for the false pro- 
nunciation, the whole thing was excellent. 

—The Princess of Wales has been presented 
with ashawl of English-grown wool by the mem- 
bers of the Central Chamber of Agriculture. 

—Miss MARIANNE Nort, who has just ar- 
rived in New York, has been travelling alone all 
over the world for the last ten or fifteen years, 
painting trees and flowers, with a bit of land- 
scape to show their habitat. She has climbed 
wild mountains, been driven through savage 
places in camel-wagons guarded by natives, and 
has floated down strange rivers upon. inflated 
skins. She has made more than six hundred 
studies of trees and plants, some of them un- 
known to botanists before, and has presented 
them to the Kew Gardens, where she has built a 
gallery for them. 


———— 
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Fig. 1.—Emsrowerrp Towrt.—Horper -Work.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School 
of Art Needle -Work. 


threads of the linen. The centre of the square is covered by a maroon velvet application, 
which is fastened with the innermost row of cross stitches, and the embroi lery is bordered 
on the outside with a strip of similar velvet an inch wide, which is fastened with the outer- 


most row of cross stitches. 


Embroidered Towel.—Holbein-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus linen towel is woven with a diapered border with a plain canvas-like stripe. The 
stripe is embroidered with red and blue cotton in Holbein-work after a design by Madame 
3ach, directress of the Vi- 
é : enna School of Art Needle-Work, 
given in Fig. 
elled to form fringe, the strands of 
which are plaited and knotted in 
the manner shown in Fig. 1, 


Emilie 
















Fig. 1.—Tanre-Cover.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see next Suppicment, No. X., Fig, 50. 


Cross Strrch Emprorery ror Sacuers, ete, 


Girls’ Hats, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustration on page 405, 

Tue hat Fig. 1 consists of a Tusean 
straw brim joined to a soft crown of 
brown velvet, 
lined with foun- 
dation. The top 
of the crown is 
formed by a cir- Ea 
cular piece seven | ye" 
inchesanda half | 
in diameter, to 
which is joined 
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Table-Cover, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts table -cover 
is of coarse écru 
linen, and is orna- 
mented with a bor- 
der worked in a 
crown imperial lily 
design, in stem, sat- 
in,and knotted stitch, 
with red embroidery 
silk and gold thread. 
Fig. 2 gives a sec- 
tion of the border 
and the corner; the 
design for the rest 
of the border will 
be given in next 
week’s Supplement. 
The edge of the cov- 
er is secured in but- 
ton-hole stitch with 
red silk, and the 
linen beyond is rav- 
elled for fringe, 
which is separated 
into strands of equal 
size and tied to 
form tassels, 


Cross Stitch 
Embroidery for 

Sachets, etc. 

Tuer illustration 
gives the embroid- 
ery for one-quarter 
of a square cover 
for the top of a 
sachet or toilette 
cushion. The em- 
broidery is worked 
on a square of stiff, 
rather coarse, écru 
linen, in cross stitch, 
with light and dark 
red silk, and in Hel- 
bein stitch with goll 
thread. Each stitch 
is taken over three 


























































2. The ends are rav- 





Fig. 2.—Crown Imreriat Lity Design ror Tasie-Cover, Fic. 1.—Srem Srircu Emprowery. 
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The handle is wound with red 
silk cord, to which red woollen 
balls are attached. The bor- 
der around the edge of the 
basket is in crochet gimp, 
which is worked in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 3 on page 
564, Bazar No. 36, Vol. XIIL., 
with a double thread of olive 
tapestry wool, and edged with 
several rounds in crochet. The 
round at the lower edge is 
worked with old gold silk, and 
consists of alternately 6 loops 
of the crochet gimp caught 
together with 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) and 6 ch. (chain stitch). 
Tassels made of olive wool and 
old gold silk are worked around 
each second 6 ch, as shown 
in the illustration. The first 
round at the upper edge is 
worked with old gold silk, and 
consists of 2 loops of the gimp 
caught together with 1 sc. and 
1 ch., alternating throughout. 
In the second round, which is 
worked with olive wool, 1 se. 
is worked on every se. in the 
preceding round, and between 
every 2 sc. 1 picot, consisting 
of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
of them. This picot round 
covers the lower edge of the 
bag. The crochet gimp, after 
it is fastened on the basket, is 

































































for the side a 
straight strip 
fiveinches deep; 
a fold is form- 
ed in the latter 
by depressing 
the top of the 
crown, and on 
each side of this it is encireled by a 
brown satin ribbon that terminates 
in a bow on the right side. 

The brim of the yellow English 
straw hat Fig. 2 is faced with ruby 
satin and edged with straw galloon. 
Ruby satin ribbon two inches wide 
encircles the crown, and passes un- 








Fig. 2.—Tuscan Srraw AND Fig. 3.—Cravat 
Lace Bonner. Bow, 


I 


Fig. 1.—Hart ror Girt rrom 6 10 8 Fig. 2.—Hart ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD, 


Fig. 2.—Spray ror Work-Baa, Fic. 1.—Featner Strrcn Exprormery. 


der the straw galloon in the middle of the back, where it is formed into 
loops and ends, A mull scarf twelve inches wide, edged with lace, is 
shirred at the middle, and drawn in till it measures an inch and a half 
across, and fastened on the centre of the crown; the ends are twisted 
about the satin ribbon, and arranged in a bow in the back. 


Work-Basket with Embroidered Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue basket is of willow-ware, and is furnished with a bag made of red 
satin, embroidered with ground figures in the design given in full size by 
Fig. 2. The embroidery is 
executed in feather stitch 
with embroidery silk in two 
shades of maize and one of 
brown for the roses, and 
three shades of olive green 
for the leaves. The veins 
and stems are worked with 
olive silk in stem stitch. 
The satin is turned down at 
the top of the bag, and 
stitched twice through the 
double material to form a 
shirr, through which red 
silk cords are drawn, When 
the bag is closed, the cords 
are tied in loops over the 
handle as shown in Fig. 1. 























Fig. 4.—Lace Straw Bonner. 


studded with small 
balls made of olive 
wool and old gold silk, 
as shown in the il- 
lustration. 


Table with Embroidered 
Border. 

Tue top of this carved wood 
table is ornamented with an em- 
broidered border, finished at the 
lower edge with fringe. The 
foundation of the border is black 
f A i cloth; on this a strip two inch- 
QQaAs sas : —— es and a half wide of light blue 
INS — cloth is applied, and bordered 
. half an inch wide on each side Fig. 5.—Warte Carpe Fig. 6.—Cravat 
Fig. 1.—Wonk-Basker wita Emprowrrep Bac.—[See Fig. 2.) with brown cloth. After the Hart. Bow, 
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design has been transferred to the material, the 
flowers are worked in satin stitch with brown 
wool, and edged in chain stitch with yellowish- 
brown silk; their centres are worked in satin 
stitch with blue silk. The bars are worked with 
white and brown wool alternately, and edged in 
chain stitch with maroon silk and in stem stitch 
with yellowish-brown. The leaves are outlined 
in chain stitch with brown wool in two shades, 
the arabesques in chain stitch are worked with 
dark green zephyr wool, and the figures they 
contain are worked with brown, maroon, and 
steel gray wool, and maroon and pink silk. The 
blue cloth is edged in button-hole stitch with 
brown silk, the brown cloth in chain stitch with 
bluish-gray wool; slanting stitches of blue and 
olive silk and white wool are worked on the lat- 
ter. The figures on the black cloth are worked 
in satin stitch with steel gray, brown, brownish- 
yellow, and blue wools in turn, and edged in 
chain stitch with maize silk. To make the fringe, 
ends of yellowish-brown wool, with each of which 
a thread of yellow silk is taken, are folded to 
one-half their length, and knotted around a dou- 
ble thread of similar wool; three rows of trans- 
posed knots are worked with the ends, and tas- 
sels of similar wool are knotted into the last row. 





[Continued art dai 395, No. 25, Vol. XTV.] 
THE PUPIL OF AURELIUS, 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “ Maotrop or Dare,” “Tae Srraner 
ADVENTURES OF A PuArTON,” ETO. 





THesE not very anxious experiments, and quite 
idle speculations about the uses of various forms 
of labor, might have gone on indefinitely but for 
the very certain fact that Douglas’s small stock 
of money was being slowly but surely exhausted. 
Slowly, it is true, for he had wholly given up to- 
bacco; his dinner was a roll or a biseuit eaten 
in the street; and as his landlady charged him 
sixpence for each scuttleful of coals, he preferred 
to keep himself warm, on these now bitterly cold 
evenings, by tramping about outside, and looking 
at theshops. That good woman, by-the-way, was 
sorely disappointed in this new lodger, out of 
whom she could make no indirect profit ; and she 
had a waspish tongue. John Douglas regarded 
her taunts—almost amounting to open insult— 
with a patient and mild curiosity. It was a little 
bit of psychological study, and more interesting 
than book-keeping by double entry. Meantime 
things were becoming very serious; with all his 
penuriousness, he had arrived at his last half-sov- 
ereign. 

One night, a few minutes after nine, he was 
returning home along one of the badly lit little 
thoroughfares in the Borough, when he saw the 
figure of a woman slowly subside on to the pave- 
ment in front of him. She did not fall ; she trem- 
bled on to her knees, as it were, and then lay 
prone—near a door-step. Well, he had grown 
familiar with the sights of London streets; but 
even if the woman were drunk, as he imagined, 
he would lift her up, until some policeman came 
along. 

He went forward, It was not a woman, but 
a young girl of about seventeen or so, who did 
not seem a drunken person. 

“ My lass, what is the matter with ye ?” he said, 
kneeling down to get hold of her. 

“Oh, I am so ill!—I am so ill!” the girl moan- 
ed, apparently to herself. 

He tried to raise her. She was quite white, 
and almost insensible. Then she seemed to come 
to; she struggled up a bit, and sought to support 
herself by the handle of the door. 

“T shall be all right,” she gasped. “I am 
quite well. Don’t tell them. Iam quite well— 
it was my knees that gave way—” 

“ Where do ye live, my lass?” said he, taking 
hold of her arm to support her; for he thought 
she was going to sink to the ground again. 

“Number twelve.” 

“In this street ?” 

She did not answer. 

“Come, I will help ye home, then.” 

“No, no,” she said, in the same gasping way. 
“T will sit down here a few minutes. I shall be 
all right. I—I am quite well—” 

“You are not going to sit down on a door-step 
on a night like this,” he said, severely. “Come, 
pull yourself together, my lass. If it is number 
twelve, you have only a few yards.” 

He half dragged and half carried her along. 
He knocked loudly at the door. There came to 
it a tall black-a-vised woman, who, the moment 
she saw the girl, cried out, 

“Oh, Mary Ann, are you took bad again ?” 

“No—don’t tell them,” the girl said, as she 
staggered into the narrow passage. “They'll 
turn me off. They said so the last time. I shall 
be all right. But my head—is so bad.” 

They got her into the dingy little parlor, and 
laid her down on the horse-hair-covered couch. 
Her hand was clasped to her head, and her whole 
frame was shivering violently, as if with cold. 

John Douglas had never before had to deal 
with sickness. His first notion, seeing this vio- 
lent shivering, was to order hot whiskey and wa- 
ter; but then he thought it more prudent to ask 
where the nearest doctor could be found. The 
tall dark woman did not seem inclined to go or 
send for any doctor, She stood regarding the girl 
quite apathetically, 

“Poor Mary Ann!” she said, watching her as 
if she were a dog in a fit. “She wasn’t took as 
bad as this before. She’s been starving herself, 
she has, to keep her mother and her young sisters ; 
and she can’t stand all day in the shop as she 
used to. I've seen it a-coming on.” 

“God bless me, woman,” said Douglas, “ we 
must do something instead of standing and look- 
ing at the poor lass. Can not you tell me where 
wed — doctor is? Has one been attending 








“Poor Mary Ann,” the woman said, composed- 
ly; “she'll come out of it; but it’s worse this 
time. A doctor? She couldn’t afford to havea 
doctor, she couldn’t. A doctor would be bring- 
ing physic; she can’t pay for physic, she can’t. 
She owes me three weeks’ rent, and I ain’t ast for 
itonce—notonce. Thirteen hours a day standing 
behind a counter is too much for a slip of a girl 
like that. Poor Mary Ann! Is your head bad, 
my dear ?” 

Douglas made use of a phrase which is not to 
be found anywhere in the writings of Marcus Au- 
relius, and hurriedly left the house. He made 
for the nearest chemist’s shop, and asked the 
youth there where he should find a doctor. The 
youth glanced toward the back room, and said 
Dr. Sweeney was at hand. Dr. Sweeney was sum- 
moned, and appeared: a hard- headed - looking 
youngish man, whom Douglas immediately bore 
away with him. 

The young Irish doctor did not seem much con- 
cerned when he saw his patient. He seemed to 
be familiar with such cases. He said the girl 
must be put to bed at once. She was merely suf- 
fering from a feverish attack on a system weak- 
ened by exhaustion and fatigue. Then he began 
to question the landlady. The usual story. Girl 
in a draper’s shop; mother and sisters in the 
country; sends them most of her earnings ; prob- 
ably does not take enough food ; long hours ; con- 
stant standing ; drinking tea to stave off hunger ; 
and so forth. Douglas listened in silence. 

“And when she recovers from this attack, 
slight or severe,” he said at length, “‘ what would 
restore that young lass to a proper state of health ? 
—can ye say that, doctor?” 

“T can say it easily,” said the young Irishman, 
with a sarcastic smile. “Ican prescribe the rem- 
edies: and there are plenty of such cases: unfor- 
tunately the patients are not-in a position to fol- 
low my prescriptions. I should prescribe good 
food, and fewer hours of work, and an occasional 
week in the country air. It is easy to talk of 
such things.” 

“ Ay, that is so,” said Douglas, absently. 

He went home. He took from his pocket the 
biscuit wrapped in a bit of newspaper that he 
had meant for his supper; but he put it on the 
top of the little chest of drawers, thinking it would 
do for his breakfast in the morning, and he would 
save so much. Then he went to the little stock 
of money in his locked-up bag, and found there 
eight shillings and sixpence. He took seven shil- 
lings of it, and went out again into the cold night, 
and walked along to the house where the sick girl 
was. 

. “Mistress,” he said to the landlady, in his slow 
staid way, “I have brought ye a little money that 
ye may buy any small things the lass may want; 
it is all I can spare the now. I will call in the 
morning and see how she is.” 

“You needn’t do that,” said the tall woman. 
“Poor Mary Ann—she’ll be at the shop.” 

“She shall not be at the shop!” he said, with 
a frown. “Are ye a mad woman? The girl is 
ill.” 

“She'll have to be at the shop, or lose her 
place,” said the landlady. “There’s too many 
young girls after situations nowadays, and they 
won’t be bothered with weakly ones.” 

However, as it turned out, there was to be no 
shop for Mary Ann the next day, or for many 
a day to come. When John Douglas called in 
the morning, he was informed that she was “ de- 
lirious like.” She was imploring the doctor— 
who had been there an hour before—not to let her 
lose her situation. She was talking about her 
mother and sisters in an incoherent way; also 
about one Pete, who appeared to have gone away 
to Australia and never written since. Douglas 
looked at the girl, lying there with her flushed 
face, closed eyes, and troubled breathing, uncon- 
scious of his presence, only twisting the bed- 
clothes about with her hot hands. 

“Poor Mary Ann!” the landlady said, contem- 
platively. “If she dies, she'll ’ave to be buried 
by the workus. And if she lives, she’ll be worse 
off than ever; for they won’t take a girl with 
cropped hair into a shop—and the fear of infec- 
tion besides. She ain’t got a friend in the world, 
she ain't ; except her own people, and they’re only 
a drain on the poor thing. Poor Mary Ann! she 
have had a bad time of it. Perhaps it would be 
kinder in Providence if He took her; for who’s 
to pay for her keep if she gets through the fever ? 
Not that I would ask to be paid for her lodging ; 
1 ain’t one like that; there’s ber room, and wel- 
come; that’s what I says to my husband when he 
come home last night; and neither him nor me 
afraid of fever, nor would turn out a poor thing 
as have been took. But law! it would be months 
afore she’d get another place; and she ain’t got 
nobody to look after her.” 

“What have you done with the money I gave 
you last night ?” he asked. 

“There it lies, sir—on the mantel-shelf. It 
ain’t for me to touch; it is for the doctor to give 
his orders about that money.” 

“Just put this eighteenpence to it, mistress, 
and ask the doctor what the poor lass may want. 
It is all I happen to have with me the now.” 

Then he left; and walked away with an un- 
usual air of determination. He was not downcast 
because he had parted with his last sixpence. 

“Tt is even better thus,” this stern-faced man 
was saying to himself, “for now we must face 
facts, and get rid of speculation. Let us begin 
at the beginning—with one’s ten fingers. Poor 
lass! It is a dreadful place,a great city like 
this ; it has no compassion. Surely, in the coun- 
try, she would not be so utterly thrown down in 
the race. Surely some one would say, ‘ At meal- 
time come thou hither, and eat of the bread, and dip 
thy morsel in the vinegar’; and would command 
the young men and say to them, ‘ Let her glean 
even among the sheaves, and reproach her not. And 
let fall also some of the handfuls of pu Sor her, 
and leave them, that she may glean din, and re- 
buke her not.’ Poor lass! poor lass! Even that 








eadaverous-jawed, Tennants’-stalk of a woman 
thinks it would be better for her to die.” 

He walked quickly, his lips firm. It was a mis- 
erable morning; the noisy thoroughfares full of 
mist and wet and mud; drifts of sleet swooping 
round corners; the air raw and cold. The river 
was scarcely visible when he crossed London 
Bridge; the steamers and ships were like ghosts 
in the fog. He made his way as quickly as he 
could through the crowded streets, until he reach- 
ed Tower Hill; then he passed up into the Mi- 
nories ; there he paused in front of one or two 
shops, in the windows of which were the most 
miscellaneous objects—old clothes, water-proof 
leggings, tin cans, and what not. At last he en- 
tered one of these places, and after a great deal 
of haggling and argument, he exchanged his coat 
of gray homespun for a much shabbier- looking 
dingy blue overcoat, that appeared the kind of 
thing a pilot would wear. To this was added a 
woollen comforter; there was no money in the 
transaction. Douglas wrapped the comforter 
round his neck there and then, and put on the 
coat ; when he stepped out again into the mud and 
snow and murky atmosphere, his appearance was 
much more reconcilable with the neighborhood. 

Still walking quickly, he went down to the Lon- 
don and St. Katherine Docks, passing under the 
shadow of the gaunt walls, and then along that 
dismal thoroughfare, Nightingale Lane, that looks 
like a passage between two great prisons, until 
at last, with moderated pace, and with a certain 
anxious, nervous look, as if he did not wish him- 
self to be seen, he arrived at the entrance to a 
space at the corner of the London Dock which 
was inclosed with some rusted iron railings, and 
partially roofed over. In this shed, shivering in 
the cold, and occasionally moving so as to avoid 
the whirling of the sleet, stood a number of most 
miserable-looking wretches, men and lads. John 
Douglas knew very well who these were, and what 
they were there for. Here, so faras he had learn- 
ed, was the only place in London where a starving 
creature could get work without a character or 
qualification of any kind. Hither came those who, 
through drink, or idleness, or sheer misfortune, 
had got right down to the foot of the social lad- 
der ; waiting patiently in the dim hope that some 
extra pressure of work inside would occur to give 
them an hour or two’s employment. Well, he did 
not hesitate long. He seized a moment when the 
attention of these poor devils had been attracted 
by some sound to the other side of the grating 
(where the foreman was expected to appear), and 
glided in among the group, hoping to be unper- 
ceived. But what sharp eyes hunger makes! 
They had no sooner turned hopelessly away again 
than every man and lad of them caught sight of 
the stranger. They did not resent his intrusion. 
They regarded him with curiosity, and with apathy. 
He looked well-to-do for that kind of work. Per- 
haps, if he were one of the lucky ones, he would 
stand a pot of beer on coming out in the afternoon. 

But, to their great astonishment, they were all 
to be lucky ones that morning. The foreman ap- 
peared, ran his eye over the group, and engaged 
the whole of them for the day—all except one 
dazed, drunken-looking tatterdemalion of sixty or 
so, whom he warned off byname. Almost before 
he knew where he was, John Douglas found him- 
self at work in the docks, at fivepence an hour. 

And the work was very easy, it seemed to him. 
What it might be in the warehouses he knew 
not; but here his business was simply to shove 
a small and light railway truck, carrying two 
boxes of oranges, from the unloading steamer 
along the side of the basin to the barge which 
was receiving them. The work was light, and 
there were pauses; moreover, the snow had 
ceased, and the surroundings—the ships and 
barges and what not—were picturesque enough ; 
the scent of the oranges was pleasant. And his 
companions, these poor wrecks of humanity who 
had drifted into this curious, quiet little pool, 
were in the main good-humored, though most of 
them seemed too depressed to speak much. Of 
course they instantly called him “ Scottie.” Scot- 
tie got through his short day’s work with satis- 
faction; and when at four o'clock the great bell 
began to toll, and when his wages, two shillings 
and a penny, were paid him, and when he set out 
for the gate, he was much contented, and was 
considering that if he did his work diligently and 
respectfully and in silence, it was not at all un- 
likely that the foreman would take him on as a 
regular hand, at four-and-twenty shillings a week. 

He was thus thinking, and he had got almost 
to the gate, when something ahead of him oc- 
curred that made him shrink back with a look of 
dismay on his face. He saw that each man as 
he passed through the portal held up his arms, 
while one of the gate-keepers passed his hands 
over his clothes. They were being searched. 
Douglas stood still, his whole spirit in angry re- 
volt. He would rather give up his day’s wage, 
the coat off his back, the shoes from his feet— 
anything—than have to go through this shameful 
ordeal. He looked back: could he not get out 
by the wicket at which he entered, at the other 
end of the docks ? 

“Come on, Scottie; you ain’t been priggin’ 
oranges, eh ?” said one of his mates, laughing at 

im. 

Now it was quite clear that this searching of 
the outgoing laborers was in most cases merely 
formal; but when the gate-keepers saw this man 
hanging back, they naturally concluded he had 
been stealing. They called to him to come along. 
He hesitated no longer. With a grim air he ad- 
vanced, and held up his arms in the usual way. 
He would betray no shame. Doubtless it was a 
necessary precaution. And as he had stolen 
nothing, they could not hurt him by merely sus- 
pecting him. 

But this gate-keeper’s inspection was minute ; 
and when he came to some slight protuberance 
on the breast of the coat, which, indeed, Douglas 
himself had not noticed, he demanded to know 
what it was, Nay, he had the coat taken off. 





On examination, a part of the lining of the coat 
was found to have been cut open and carefully 
sewn together again. 

“Took all that trouble?” said the gate-keeper, 
glancing at him. 

“IT did not know there was any pocket there,” 
said Douglas, hurriedly; “I got the coat only 
this morning.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the other, with a slight 
derisive laugh. “I shouldn’t wonder if we found 
some tobacco all the same.” 

The lining was ripped open in the presence of 
the little crowd of laborers, carmen, stevedores, 
and so forth, who, seeing something unusual going 
on, had collected. Douglas certainly looked very 
guilty. His face was burning red; and the nat- 
ural sternness of his features made him look as 
if he were angry at being detected. But, on the 
other hand, the expression on the face of the big 
red-bearded gate-keeper changed very suddenly, 
when he took from inside the lining a little ob- 
long parchment bag, flat and dirty, and opened 
it, and drew out a thin packet of what turned out 
to be Bank of England notes. Not many, it is 
true; but a marvel all the same. The gate- 
keeper glanced at the culprit again, and said, 
good-humoredly : 

“ Bought that coat this morning? then you’re 
in luck’s way, my man, that’s all I can say. We 
don’t keep them kind o’ goods in our warehouses. 
There ye are.” ; 

He once more examined the dirty little parch- 
ment bag all over; there was no scrap of writing 
on it, or on any of the notes. 

“There ye are,” he said, giving him back both 
the coat and the valuable package. “ There’s 
some as would advertise in the papers about that 
money ; and there’s some as would go to Scotland 
Yard, and expect to get something; and there’s 
some, seein’ as there’s no writin’, as would stick 
to it, and set up a shop. Where did you buy the 
coat, my man ?” 

“ At an outfitter’s in the Minories—it was an 
exchange for my own,” said Douglas, hastily. He 
was anxious above all things, money or no money, 
to get away from this crowd of curious faces. 

“ An outfitter! yes, it’s a fine name. Anyhow, 
the money don’t belong to Aim. Most likely, 
now, that coat belonged to some sea-faring man 
as got drownded, and the poor chap’s things sold. 
Pass on there, my lads !” 

(T0 BE OONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XII. 
“TRUST ME FOR ALL IN ALL.” 


Heten shrank, breathless, and with crimson 
blushes, from her lover’s embrace, as she repeat- 
ed, wondering, his words, 

“No parting for us?” 

“None, dearest. Don’t look so scared. Noth- 
ing ought to frighten you that I say.” 

“Nothing does,” she said, quietly; but the 
hand which he was pressing close to his side 
trembled for all that; “ and nothing that anybody 
could say can frighten me now; but I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“T will explain while we walk on. There is 
not a moment of our precious time to lose. This 
letter from your father’s solicitors makes a great 
difference to you; not as you take it to mean, but 
as I do. If Mr. Townley Gore really had money 
of yours in his keeping, and was accountable to 
you, or to any one representing you, for it, he 
would never lose sight of you, depend upon it. 
He would feel that a point of honor. But we 
now know that he has not any such trust, and he 
must have talked of that money which ought to 
have been yours merely for the purpose of as- 
serting authority over you.” 

“Oh no, Frank, I think not,” remonstrated 
Helen. “Mr. Townley Gore was really good to 
me, and he must have known I should find that 
pretext out some day.” 

“ Of course ; but if it served his purpose in the 
mean time, he would not mind that, you know. It 
is perfectly easy to see through his motives, though 
I can easily believe that he was what you call 
‘good’ to you, darling little angel that you are; 
and you might have borne the life there very well 
if he could have had hisown way. He wanted to 
fulfill your father’s trust, of course. Any man 
would, under the circumstances, and it would have 
been unpleasant for him if they had gone back 
without you, and it had been made plain that the 
burst of generosity had lasted a very short time ; 
so he very naturally would not let you go; but it 
would not last, my darling—it would not last.” 

“T do not want it to last ; I want to leave them ; 
but I can not think he calculated in that way.” 

“ How should you think so? How should you 
think anything but that all the world is as white- 
winged as yourself? But I know the world as it 
is, my lily maid, and it is not white-winged at all. 
You would have been more and more unhappy ; 
and one fine day, when the experiment had lasted 
long enough to enable them to say that you were 
incorrigibly headstrong and ungrateful, you would 
have had the truth told you, that you had nothing 
in the world but their bounty to depend on, and 
you would have been provided for, according to 
their notions of gentility, in one of the ways we 
talked of on that forever-blessed day at the 
Louvre.” 

“ But that is what I want, Frank.” 

“ And that is what shall never be. You have 
promised to be mine, Helen, sooner or later; and 
you will trust me, will you not, now, and in all 
things?” 

“T will indeed. I do indeed.” 
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If ever there was perfect confidence expressed 
in a woman’s face and voice, it shone on Frank 
Lisle then, and sounded in his ears. 

“You will come away from them to me; you 
will exchange the home that has been made mis- 
erable to you by the tyranny of that woman, for 
the home, hidden and humble though it must be 
for a while, that I will provide for you, and that 
will have love to adorn it? Say you will, dear- 
est; you have given me the dear assurance of 
your love too often for me to doubt that you will 
trust me altogether.” 

“Yes; but I don’t know what you mean. You 
said, when you told me—what it made me so very 
happy to hear” (what a radiant smile it was that 
lighted the face into which he looked so ardently !) 
—* that you could not marry me for perhaps along 
time, and that in the mean time, no one, not even 
Jane, must know. And I was quite content—far 
more than content: nothing could do me any 
more harm, I knew, because you loved me. Why 
do you say I am to come to you now that I am 
poorer even than we thought, when you said then 
that we must wait for better days? Are you any 
richer, Frank ?” 

“T am. I have had a stroke of luck; you 
would not understand how without a long expla- 
nation, and there is not time for that. And it is 
your being poorer that gives us this chance, for 
Mr. Townley Gore will not trouble himself about 
you long, as he has not any accounts to settle 
with you. There need be no miserable parting 
and wearisome time of separation for us, my 
Helen, if-you will trust me now. ‘Trust me for 
all in all, or not at all,’ is a true saying. I am 
very, very much to you, am I not ?” 

There was a soft persuasiveness in his tone, in 
his touch, in his eyes, infinitely alluring, and she 
answered him almost in a soft whisper : 

“You are all the world to me.” 

He knew that very well, and triumphed in the 
knowledge. 

“ Listen, then. The difficulty in my way was 
not that of money only; there is another obsta- 
cle, but it does not concern myself alone ; it is 
another person’s secret, and I would rather not 
explain it just now.” 

“You never need tell me a single word about 
it.” 

“ Did I not tell you that you are an angel? I 
take you at your word. I have good reason to 
believe that I shall not have to contend with this 
obstacle for very long; that any sacrifice I shall 
ask you to make for me will be short-lived.” 

“A sacrifice, and for you? I am quite ready, 
Frank. What is it? You puzzle me more and 
more.” 

“The sacrifice of keeping our marriage secret, 
my darling. Secret only for a little while, just as 
you promised that our engagement should be kept 
secret. I will take you away from these people, 
and place you in safety and comfort, and then I 
shall have to go to England for a few days, but 
you shall be well cared for while I am away, and 
when I return we shall never part again. You 
will not refuse, Helen: are you not mine already 
by every sacred promise, and because you love me 
and I love you? Ah, how happy we shall be? 
No more misery and dependence for you, my 
beautiful treasure, but the happiest life that love 
ean make for you.” 

“ But—but” (she was clinging to his arm, and 
in tears) “this can not be. I could not leave 
them in this way.” 

“Not for me, Helen? You could not brave 
their displeasure—and you will never know any- 
thing about it—for me? Is this your love? Is 
this your trust? I have told you why I can not 
make myself known to the Townley Gores; I 
have fully explained that.” 

Some dim idea that the interests of his friend 
ought to give way to the more urgent considera- 
tion of herself did get itself into Helen’s mind 
for a moment at this crisis of her fate, but it was 
expelled by the influence that is stronger than 
self-preservation. 

“ And I have told you why our marriage must 
be kept secret for a time.” 

He had done nothing of the kind, but she nev- 
er thought of that. 

“ How can this be done if you do not leave the 
Townley Gores without their knowledge, and trust 
me to settle everything for you?” 

She asked,in great agitation, would it not be 
better to wait until the reason for secrecy should 
have ceased, and then to act openly? After all, 
she was a free agent. 

“Ts not that what I am urging,” said Mr. 
Lisle, with just that touch of passionate impa- 
tience which is singularly charming to a woman’s 
fancy, “that you are free, free to do what I ask, 
what I implore, what will make me happier than 
any king or prince in all the world? And you 
will not listen to me; you put me off with petty 
objections about people who will forget you in a 
day, and would not care what had become of you 
for five minutes. Ah, Helen, if you call this love, 
these scruples, this timidity, this hesitation to cast 
in your lot with mine, to face life with me who 
am almost as much alone in the world as you are 
yourself, you have very little notion of what love 
means.” 

“Oh, Frank, do not say that; say anything but 
that. I can not bear it.” 

“ How can I say, how can I think, anything else, 
when you coldly oppose my plan for securing our 
happiness? Is life so long or so certain that we 
can afford to lose an hour of it, or to put an hour 
of it in peril? Is there anything in it so dear 
and precious as our love? What is anything 
else to us ?” 

His hand clasped hers, and he spoke hurriedly, 
the eyes whose pleading was so irresistible mak- 
ing themselves felt, though her own were down- 
cast. Mr. Lisle’s previous experience in the art 
of love-making had not familiarized him with 
such perfect innocence and trustfulness as Hel- 
en’s; but he knew those qualities when he saw 
them, and he wooed the beautiful ignorant girl, 





through them, with consummate skill, And this 
was not altogether or only art, and the pleasant 
sense of exercising it, for she had really charmed 
him very completely, and in a way which was en- 
tirely novel. He mingled with his protestations 
of love and his worship of her beauty pictures of 
a fair and tranquil life, in which she was to play 
the part of helpmate and good angel to a hard- 
working artist who should value the fame he was 
to win only as a tribute to be laid at her feet. 
He drew a picture of the romance of their secret 
marriage, of the blissful consciousness that, let 
fate have whatever else it might in store for 
them, it could not have the dread of the one 
tremendous and incommensurable evil that be- 
sets all lovers—separation ; they would be free, 
and what freedom was to compare with that? 
He returned to the well-worn, ever-delightful, 
never-exhausted theme of their first meeting, re- 
minded her, needlessly, of the air of destiny that 
it had, and claimed it as destiny ; he touched ev- 
ery chord of her fancy and her heart, and as he 
spoke the words which made the finest of poems 
to her ear, in the voice that was the sweetest of 
music, her scruples vanished, her reluctance was 
overcome, and the sacrifice that her lover asked 
of her, and which she but dimly comprehended, 
seemed small to the innocent eyes in which he 
was a hero. 

When it was time for them to part, Mr. Lisle 
exerted himself seriously to restore Helen’s com- 
posure, To get rid of his fear that the signs of 
emotion in her tell-tale face would be observed, 
he had to remind himself that no one was likely 
to regard her with discriminating eyes. They 
parted, as usual, at the entrance to the Bois, and 
a little incident occurred which gave Helen an 
almost childish pleasure, dominating the tumult 
in her heart. It was cold, and she was not very 
warmly clothed ; she wanted to pin her veil round 
her throat, and Frank Lisle fastened the veil with 
his breastpin; it was a small cameo, a head of 
Apollo, very finely carved. 

“ My first gift,” he said, “anda poor one. My 
second shall be a plain gold ring.” 

Helen hurried away toward her home; but 
Frank Lisle re-entered the Bois, paced one of the 
allées for a while in deep cogitation, and then, 
having apparently made up his mind on some 
point, walked briskly off in the direction of 
Neuilly. 

Helen went home like a person in a dream, and 
yet with such acute perception of everything 
around her that all her life afterward she would 
be able to recall the look of the broad avenue, 
the houses, the horses and their riders, the vehi- 
cles that passed her, the sky, the feel of the air, 
the noises of the morning, and how, when she 
reached the house, she saw Zamore lying on the 
window-sill of the concierge’s lodge, exactly where 
he could profit by the sunshine and escape the 
wind, Helen paused to stroke Zamore, who yawn- 
ed and stretched himself as if he liked it, and to 
inquire for Madame Devrient. She was glad it 
was not Devrient to whom she had to put her 
questions, for she disliked him, but that black- 
eyed, handsome niece of his wife’s, who always 
reminded her of a leopard in a cage. Delphine 
was happy to tell mademoiselle that her aunt was 
much better—so much better, indeed, that Del- 
phine was going away on the following day. Ma- 
demoiselle was very good to notice Zamore ; his 
mistres# would be honored. And while she said 
those few words, Delphine had ample opportunity 
to observe that mademoiselle was wearing an or- 
nament which had formed no part of her attire 
when she had gone out, and tat the added or- 
nament was a gentleman’s breastpin. 

Whether the stroke of luck that had enabled 
Mr. Lisle to avail himself, for the furtherance of 
his own purposes, of the information conveyed in 
Messrs. Simpson & Rees’s letter to Helen, would 
prove to be a stroke of luck for her as well, it 
would be for time to tell; at the present it seem- 
ed ominous of disaster. She had no notion of 
its nature, though the very phrase would have 
conveyed one to a person only a little more skill- 
ed in the world’s ways than herself. The “stroke” 
had come from the quarter whence Mr. Lisle was 
in the habit of trying his “luck”—the gaming 
table. He was a gambler, and had the reckless- 
ness of nature that generally accompanies that 
vice when a gambler is not a swindler also, and 
possessed of the phlegm and caution requisite 
for the double character. Mr. Lisle was “* indif- 
ferent honest,” as men are counted in a world 
which does not hold the thirst for unearned mon- 
ey to be dishonest, and living for pleasure to be 
unmanly. Hitherto he had not had any higher 
aspirations, and though he had sometimes been 
forced to pay the cost of his pursuits, he had 
never counted it. To shut his eyes to conse- 
quences was easy and natural to him, and he 
shut them now, when he was about to play a 
game on which was staked all the future of a 
beautiful and innocent girl. But he was in love 
with the girl, and that was the chief fact of the 
case in his eyes—the interest to which every oth- 
er must give way. If he lost her, he would be in 
despair; by which he meant that he would feel 
uncomfortable, savage, and bored for a short 
time. 

And he had the best reason for knowing that 
if she was left with the Townley Gores, she must 
be lost to him. He had never intended this ; but 
when had he ever intended any of the foolish 
things he had done before this? He had only 
seen her twice when he reminded himself that he 
could not marry her, and his only idea had been 
to indulge in the sight of a pretty face—an 
amusement to which he was always partial— 
and to lay up materials for the satisfaction of a 
certain private grudge. 

The coincidence of Mrs. Stephenson’s letters, to 
which Helen frequently and gratefully recurred, 
was not a stronger one than that of which she 
knew nothing—the coincidence by which Helen 
enabled him to satisfy that grudge. But he had 
taken no account of his passions or his reckless- 





ness, and they scattered his feeble and only “ half- 
bred” intentions like chaff before the wind. 

A few days later, and he was what he called 
“madly in love” with the beautiful girl who be- 
lieved in him so implicitly; and he was not mis- 
led by vanity, of which he had his full share, 
when he perceived that she loved him. Then 
everything was forgotten, flung aside, except the 
passion of the moment—love—and the passion 
that was permanent—play. Unhappily the one 
came to the help of the other. 

Frank Lisle had had good reason to knit his 
brows over his note-book on the day when Hel- 
en’s destiny threw her in his way; he had seldom 
been in what he called “a deeper hole” than at 
that moment; but from that moment the luck 
turned, and with such safety as a gambler can 
ever be said to have, he was at present safe. The 
exhilaration of success rendered him more charm- 
ing, more irresistible, than ever, The poor child's 
absolute belief in him, her romantic notion of him 
as a genius struggling with difficulty, and maybe 
with envy, pleased this young man of elastic con- 
science as if it had been founded on fact. She, 
too, would be wretched if they were parted. Who 
could tell what the chances of the future might 
bring about? And so the die was cast. 

Mr. Lisle had changed his mind on more than 
one point of his former meditations. Not only 
did he relinquish the “ safety” that he had de- 
clured to himself there was in the conviction that 
his marrying Helen would mean irretrievable ruin, 
but he ceased to believe that if he could and did 
marry her he would “ of course” be sorry for it. 

And now, after he had recklessly declared 
his love, and won from her a confession of her 
own, and a consent toa secret engagement, there 
had come the letter about Helen’s money, and re- 
moved the great obstacle between them. He 
knew the people she had to deal with. If he 
managed 1t cleverly, they would not interfere, hav- 
ing no bonds of sheer business-like honor to her ; 
and he would put all his mind to managing it 
cleverly. 

As Frank Lisle walked toward Neuilly he was 
as busy with details of contrivance as a fabricator 
of plays who has an order for an adaptation in a 
hurry, and the reckless pleasure of the scheme 
mingled with and enhanced the elation of his tri- 
umph, If all, not only in the immediate present, 
but in the future, went well with him, his imagi- 
nation pictured a day of surprise and “ revanche’”’ 
of the quiet and sarcastic kind that suited his 
humor, 

Did he then mean to make Helen his wife? He 
believed that he meant to do so, if certain possi- 
bilities which were ahead of him just then should 
become realities ; if they did not—why, then, at 
the worst, Helen should always be weli cared for, 
and she could not fail to be tar happier than she 
was in her present position. 

(v0 BE OCONTINUED.] 





KI-MAO-FAN. 


TPHIS is Chinese, and means “House of the 
Hen’s Feathers.” 

Unce upon a time, as is authentically recorded, 
certain humanitarians dwelling in the ancient city 
of Pekin set on foot a charitable enterprise, wide- 
reaching and very peculiar. 

An immense dormitory was established, where, 
for one-fifth of a farthing per night, mendicants, 
irrespective of age or sex, might secure the shel- 
ter of a roof and the unusual luxury of a feather- 
bed. 

“Each one alone?” you ask. No, indeed; “a 
most promiscuous medley” entered in; privacy 
was a matter unthought of: indeed, the word is 
not essentially associated with ideas of comfort 
in the “ Flowery Kingdom” ; pre-eminently is this 
the case with vagrants in that far-off region. 

Over the floor of ¢. large hall a thick layer of 
hens’ feathers was strewn. At the hour of open- 
ing, a grotesque crowd surged in, each one settling 
to such state of repose as was possible, literally 
making his own nest, and presently dropping otf 
to dream-land, watched over, doubtless, by friend- 
ly fairies, who, out of pure compassion, tinged 
the troubled fancies of the wretches with tender- 
er hues than daylight experiences might warrant. 

By dawn all must be astir; no delicious morn- 
ing naps, no restful daylight snatches of repose, 
for occupants of this gigantic phalanstery. An 
officer received the trifling charge of one sapeck 
from each lodger, and the place was soon vacated. 

In the early stages of this oddly planned phi- 
lanthropy, a spread of decent proportions was al- 
lowed for each lodger. Alas! some of these pil- 
grims of a night, regardless alike of honor and hon- 
esty, surreptitiously diverted them to other uses, 
sometimes as wearing apparel, oftener exchan- 
ging them for food. 

Some new method must be devised, and again 
these Oriental city fathers gathered themselves to- 
gether, and in solemn conclave voted for a mam- 
moth coverlet. 

An immense one of felt was fitted for the great 
emergency ; it was lowered and raised by pulleys. 
When the lodgers had settled themselves for the 
night, this huge extent of cover was gradually let 
down, and poised with extreme accuracy, so that 
apertures cut to accommodate each head and face 
should fall exactly into position. A sea of faces 
presented itself. 

At the morning signal there was need of urgent 
haste; delays were pre-eminently dangerous, 
Loiterers would experience most unhappy results ; 
so of necessity these mendicant slumberers fell 
into more sprightly ways than the average Orient- 
al beggar could understand, for even outcasts are 
tenacious of life. 

No suggestion of bathing seems to have enter- 
ed in; possibly the originators of this mammoth 
scheme deemed it a non-essential. At all events, 
as far as is recorded, this motley crowd went their 
several ways, a great unwashed throng, trusting, 
it may be, to flowing streams and cleansing fount- 
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ains outside, eager mainly to secure another sa- 
peck, and to fall upon some happy chance for 
daily bread, 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cuamp.—Shirred waists with belts, shirred fronts 
with a puff below and two deep pleatings put on in 
curves, and some simple back drapery, or else full 
straight back breadths, will be stylish and pretty for 
wash dresses. 

Auprry.—A pleated ruffle of Surah with the upper 
half shirred would lengthen your sacque and im- 
prove it. 

Nataie Liyp.—Get black satin Surah for your dress, 
and trim with shirrings and pleatings of the same. 
Instead of chip, get rough straw for your hat, and let 
your pink feathers be shaded into dark red. White 
skirts are worn from the first spring days until winter. 
Brown cashmere, or else Cheviot or foulard, will be 
suitable for your over-dress, and more stylish than 
checks. We do not publish a monthly fashion paper. 
A cape trimmed with Spanish lace would be pretty for 
you. 

Miss M. C.—Any of the fancy stores whose wares 
are advertised in our columns will supply you with 
embroidery cottons, 

Mes. H. S.—Your English check wool dress should 
be made with a hunting jacket, an apron over-skirt, 
and a short round skirt that has a single pleated 
flounce upon it. Read about travelling dresses in Ba- 
zar No. 22, Vol. XIV. 

Exsir.—A lady should not accept an invitation from 
a gentleman who has never called upon her. A young 
girl whose forehead is low should not wear a bang. 
She should comb her hair smoothly behind her ears, 
braid it, and cross it back and forth from ear to ear 
quite low behind. Dark red, yellow, and bronze should 
be becoming to you. 

Syitvia.—A young lady’s Scotch gingham dress 
should be a belted basque that may either be shirred 
or pleated in hunting jacket fashion. The skirt may 
be flounced up one side, and have a Greek over-skirt 
draped to show the side flounces. 

Penste.—Read reply just given “‘ Sylvia.” 

Inenr.—Get cashmere or else foulard of the same 
color as your silk, and make a basque and over-skirt 
for a shirred skirt of the silk. 

Sister.—Your two little sisters should enter the 
church behind the bridemaids and just before you and 
your father. Dress them in old-fashioned white mus- 
lin dresses and large poke bonnets, and let them carry 
immense bouquets. For day weddings the groom 
wears a frock-coat and dark trousers, even when his 
bride wears white satin. Gentlemen do not wear 
gloves at day weddings. 

Mus. F. E. B.—Your sample of cotton goods is very 
stylish, and should be made in a shirred polonaise to 
wear with an olive or brown skirt of cotton satteen, 
or else of silk. The striped grenadine is also a stylish 
sample. 

Mes. M. L.—A straight-backed full round skirt of 
your plain silk, with a sash bow behind and a ruche 
at the bottom, will be pretty with a round waist of 
the brocade. 

Vittage Matpen.—Your sample was not inclosed. 

R. E. D.—Trim your dark summer silk with bias 
ruffles edged with narrow black lace. Have a shirred 
basque, and put a good deal of shirring across the 
front of the skirt, with ruffles between and drapery 
behind. 

L. L. L.—Mrs. Henderson’s Practical Cooking and 
Dinner Giving, which will be sent you by Harper & 
Brothers on receipt of $1 50, contains full instructions 
for dinners, lunches, etc. Papers on these topics have 
also been published in the Bazar. Spanish and French 
laces are the only kinds used for trimming satin de 
Lyon and satin Surah mantles. 

A New Svssorisrr.—You will find darned net pat- 
terns in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.—A regret is always 
the same thing at all parties. To regret an invitation 
to a wedding party, this form will do: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown regret that it will not be in their power to ac- 
cept the polite invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Smith for 
the wedding of their daughter.” It is never obligato- 
ry to send a wedding present, but if you wish to send 
one, the refusal or acceptance of an invitation makes 
no difference. 

A. B. C.—In wording the invitations to the wedding 
of a clergyman it is proper to use his title of “‘ Rever- 
end”; that should never be omitted. In a wedding 
after the English form the best man comes out last, 
generally with one of the ushers, or often informally 
with the rest of the company. His function is at an 
end. 

Pream.—Make your striped summer silk with a 
shirred basque and round skirt. Put two deep flounces 
widely shirred across the front, nearly covering it; 
then have a panier scarf across the hips, and bouffant 
back drapery. 

Reaver.—A shirred-yoke belted waist, fastened be- 
hind, and a full straight round skirt with three or four 
ruffles and a sash, will be a pretty design for your mull 
dress. 

Kate.—We know of nothing for darkening the eye- 
brows that ie not injurious. 

Jane L.—Do not make a summer silk with a surtout. 
A shirred basque with a good deal of shirring all about 
the dress is a better plan. 

Luotte.—The bridemaid’s dress should match the 
travelling costume in which the bride is married. 

A Farmer’s Wirr.—You can get back numbers of 
Harper's Weekly at this office. Your black barége is 
not confined to mourning, and will be handsome with 
shirred flounces edged with Spanish lace, or the lace 
you have, while the waist has gay striped satin Surah 
with black ground for a panier scarf and on the shirred 
waist. 

Avre.tine.—Get a Cheviot shooting jacket of coach- 
man’s drab shades. Use this also for a spring jacket 
for the street with your black skirta. You can get a 
copying wheel at this office for 25 cents. 

T. H. G.—A satin Surah costume simply made would 
be handsome for you for church, but is too good for 
wearing in the cars, unless well protected by a travel- 
ling cloak. If the material is good, you will not 
want elaborate trimming—merely shirred and pleated 
flounces of the same on the skirt, with gay stripes for 
retroussés on the basque. 

M. B. L.—As you are leaving off mourning, your 
travelling dress, in which you are to be married, should 
be of the silver gray satin Surah now so fashionable, 
with steel beads for trimming. If you want some- 
thing less expensive, get a fine sheer wool of this 
shade, and make it over silk. 

Fipetia.—You will find it safer to send your chud- 
dah shawl to a professional cleaner. 

C. D. M.—We do not furnish addresses to our read- 
ers. Any rubber store will send you rubber gloves, or 
at least a list of prices, 
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Wild Horses defending themselves against Wolves. 
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8.—Gypsies. 4.—Gathering Wild Horses. 5.—A disagreeable Accident. 6.—Going to the Horse-Market. 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


See illustration on page 413. 
I wart and I watch for the turn of the tide, 
For then will my sailor come back to my side. 
© breezes, be swift as ye ruffle the sea, 
And fill the white canvas that’s flying to me. 
Oh dance, little wavelets, all feathered with foam, 
And break in his path as he steereth for home, 


I wonder what luck had my good man this day 7— 
The hours drag slowly while he is away; 

And ah! if the gray rack scud over the sky, 

And spiteful gusts mutter that tempests are nigh, 
I shudder to think of the clouds growing black, 
The storm swooping fierce on his perilous track, 
"Tis a lone life, a sad life, my sailor, for me, 

When you are afar on the pitiless sea. 


But aye when the wet sand grates under the keel, 
And I spring for the fish that shall burden the creel, 
When, swarthy and bronzed with the wind and the sun, 
My man leaps ashore, and his day’s work is done, 
Would I change with the lady who éits in her pride ? 
Not I, with my true love safe home at my side. 


Ah! weary’s the time when the ebb leaves the shore— 
Faint-hearted I gaze from my low cabin door; 

But joyous the lap of the in-rushing sea— 

When the tide is at flood, it is music to me. 

Then quick with the drifts, set the hearth-fire ablaze, 
And sing, merry kettle, an air in his praise, 

Who comes with the bread that is won from the wave, 
The fisherman, sturdy and faithful and brave. 


Far inland, I’ve heard, there are billows of corn, 

And orchards that laugh in the light of the morn, 

Great gardens of roses, thick hedges in bloom, 

And forests that rustle in whispering gloom :— 

I would rather dwell here, by the stern ocean's side, 

Where I watch and I wait every turn of the tide; 

Where, though storms may be fearful, yet harbor is 
sweet, 

And the silver surf creeps with a kiss to my feet; 

Where I climb to the rocks and gaze over the sea, 

To welcome the sailor who steereth to me. 





LIFE IN THE PUSZTA. 


See illustration on double page. 


em Pesth to the borders of Transylvania, 
from Tokay to Belgrade, stretches a vast al- 
luvial plain of about twenty-two thousand square 
miles. The region is called the Alféld, or “ low- 
land,” or more usually the Puszta, or “ steppes.” 
The soil is fertile; the greatest river of Europe, 
the Danube, sweeps round two of its sides, while 
the Theiss traverses it from north to south. It 
will one day be the granary of Europe. The 
word “ Puszta” literally means “empty space” ; 
but it is not destitute of inhabitants, nor is it un- 
cultivated. It has cities like Szegedin and De- 
breezin, and numerous towns and villages. As 
the traveller enters the vast expanse, his first 
impression is of a sea of verdure, calm, motion- 
less, and silent, dotted with fields of corn that 
look like golden islands in an emerald ocean, 
while not a single song-bird breaks the stillness. 
But high overhead dozens of falcons are wheel- 
ing and screaming ; enormous herds of cattle are 
seen browsing as they march along, and countless 
herds of horses career across the field of view. 
Countless tracks cross each other, grow fainter 
and fainter as they leave the neighborhood of 
some village, till soon no sign of a road can be 
seen. A shepherd’s hut, the beam of a well, a 
prehistoric tumulus, alone break the monotonous 
landscape. The Puszta is the very centre of Hun- 
garian nationality, the true cradle of the chival- 
rous Magyar. Monotonous as this immense plain 
seems when any detailed description of it is at- 
tempted, it has rare beauties of its own. Dawn 
on the Puszta has a tone and a color which 
mountain regions know not of. The rising light 
floods the green carpet with rays of blue, violet, 
and yellow, pale tinges of pink are scattered over 
the pearl gray of the sky, and all creation seems 
to awake with the calm strength of youth. More 
solemn than sunset on the ocean or the forest is 
the decline of day in these Hungarian steppes. 
The busy hum of insects is hushed; darkness 
falls after a brief twilight ; the eye sees no bound- 
ary; the ear detects no sign of created being. 
Almost all the inhabitants of this region are 
true Magyars. In all equestrian accomplishments 
the Magyar has no equal; he sits on his steed 
with a grace that comes by nature. He is a con- 
summateé connoisseur in horseflesh, and it is hard 
to say whether the chase of the herds of wild 
horses or a horse fair is more attractive to him. 
A fair at Raab or any of the larger towns con- 
tains a countless number of horses of every col- 
or, quality, and description, of every age, size, 
and character; and the human types are no less 
varied. The Hungarian peasant may be recog- 
nized by his large hat, his long black hair, his 
long mustache, and by his thin wiry frame, and 
open frank face, which is at once soft and proud. 
Compared with the majestic Magyar, the Slovak 
peasant looks like a slave, the German farmer 
jike a burgomaster in a comedy, and the gypsies 
like wandering phantoms. The Hungarian csikos, 
or horse-jockey, is the gaucho of Europe. He 
wears long spurs, and carries in a shoulder-strap 
a gourd covered with foal-skin; his whip is or- 
namented with leather rosettes of all colors; and 
he proudly displays an enormous tobacco pouch 
embroidered with flowers. Mounted on his fleet 
and hardy steed, he circles round the herds of 
wild horses, flogging the stragglers into the crowd, 
or at times lassoing some fugitive. A heavy ball 
at the end of his whip thong converts it into an 
instrument like the bolos of the Pampas Indian ; 
the long Jash sweeps through the air, and the 
weighted end curls round the victim’s neck. In 
such horse chases the Archduke Rudolph does 
not disdain to join. He has all his mother’s love 
for the horse, and all her affection for the noble 
Hungarian people. Her favorite abode is Gi- 
déllo, near Pesth. The scenery is flat, but it is 
the very country for a gallop, and, for miles 
around, the Empress Elizabeth may be seen ca- 
reering over the plain with a bevy of lovely Hun- 





garian ladies. Rudolph loves the sports of the 
mountains, and he can guide his young bride into 
the wildest recesses of the Carpathian Mountains 
if she wishes to see the eagle in his native eyrie. 
The Archduke’s favorite companion in his sport- 
ing tours is the naturalist Breken, and, we regret 
to say, this learned man doubts the story that 
wild horses defend themselves from wolves by 
forming a circle, with their heads to the centre 
and their hind-feet outward. He says that the 
wild horse charges, neighing loudly, on his foe, 
and tramples him under foot. 

If the Magyar is the Brahman, the gypsy is the 
pariah of Hungary. The Tsiganes, as the gypsies 
are called, are a considerable element in the pop- 
ulation. They have the dark eye, black hair, and 
olive complexion which distinguish the wandering 
tribe elsewhere, and follow the pursuits of fid- 
dling, fortane-telling, horse-dealing, and _tinker- 
ing. According to one of the beneticent laws of 
Joseph IL, landlords are compelled to assign in 
their villages lots for gypsy settlers. In these 
gypsy towns, with dirt in heaps before every hut, 
and with swarms of naked children, the Tsiganes 
live in the winter. In the summer they com- 
mence their roving life wherever the love of lib- 
erty carries them, They pitch their tent wherever 
they can find pasture for their horses. They 
have no word in their language that expresses 
“to dwell.” There are still in Hungary a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of these perpetual vaga- 
bonds, wandering with their frail carts and their 
cloth tents. They know nothing of house or 
home, and they care little for clothes. Till they 
are fifteen the boys wear hardly anything, and 
the girls are content with a necklace of beads. 
The tents have no furniture; the inhabitants sit, 
eat, and sleep on the ground. Their bill of fare 
is varied. Hedgehogs, foxes, squirrels, and cats 
are great delicacies. The hedgehog, we may in- 
form our readers who have a desire to try a new 
dish, is stuffed with onions and rubbed with garlic. 
The fox is kept for two days in a stream of run- 
ning water, and then cooked in the ashes. One 
gift they have in which they need fear no rivals— 
the taste for music. No féte is celebrated without 
a gypsy orchestra. Their music is as free as their 
lives—no intermediate modulation, no chords, no 
transition ; from the plaint barely heard they pass 
brusquely to the warrior’s song; passionate and 
tender, burning and calm, their melodies are a 
faithful expression of the Hungarian character. 
Liszt, who has studied them, writes: “ The art of 
music being for them a sublime language, a song 
mystic in itself, but clear to the initiated, they use 
it according to the wants of the moment. They 
have invented their music, and have invented it 
for their own use, to sing about themselves to 
themselves, to express themselves in the most 
heart-felt and touching monologues.” 





COUNTESS BEAUREPATRE. 
OODNESS only knows what took possession 
¥ of Mr. Vincent Maurice on the first time that 
he ever saw Kate Rivers. He was one of the 
Stateliest young gentlemen that ever stepped, 
wedded to all the proprieties and conventionali- 
ties, with a precision of manner that would have 
been priggish had he not been of such superb 
stature and shape that it became almost majes- 
tic—had it not been for his beauty of countenance, 
and for an intellect more than common. Of an 
old family, of moderate wealth, with a good legal 
practice, and with a fine political outlook, what 
fate, asked the gossips of the air, led him to the 
side of Kate Rivers ? 

For Kate Rivers was the very opposite of Mr. 
Maurice in all respects: young, child-like, every- 
body’s friend, with no perception of difference of 
rank or degree, full of mischief and gayety and 
light good-humor—a nature utterly incompatible 
with that of the haughty young gentleman who 
stepped on the earth as if he made it. 

One would naturally have supposed that it 
would need be something quite the antipodes of 
this that would have attracted Mr. Maurice, some- 
thing cold, chiselled, with manners having the 
calm glitter of an iceberg; and one could only 
premise trouble if such incongruous elements as 
these came together. That she should have ad- 
mired him was not at all remarkable; but what 
in the world did he see in her? 

He saw—on the bright May day that he went 
into the country to call on his step-mother, who 
was visiting there, and sauntering over the grounds 
of his hostess, found himself in those of the next 
place—-he saw a child asleep upon a bank of vio- 
lets, a rosy young girl, exquisite as a beautifully 
carved piece of marble, with one arm tossed 
above her head, rising round and lovely from its 
purple pillow, the nut-brown hair blowing all 
about the ivory brow and bosom. He seated 
himself on an old vine-covered tree trunk and 
surveyed her; and the more he gazed, .the more 
ineffaceably that sleeping face was stamped on 
heart and brain; and he was just becoming aware 
that he was taking an enormous liberty, when she 
opened a large pair of half-affrayed blue eyes, 
and he felt that the time in which he had gazed 
was long enough to have given him something 
like familiar acquaintance. 

“Can you tell me,” he said,in his most re- 
assuring manner, “on whose grounds I am tres- 
passing ?” 

_ “On mine, sir,” said the young thing, half 
rising. 

“You are, then—” 

“Kate Rivers. And I suppose you are my 
cousin Francis. I heard you were coming. Mrs. 
Stanton said she should bring you over—” 

“Fate did me that kindness first,” said Mr. 
Maurice, gravely. “ But—” 

“ Ah, well,” she said, quickly, “it doesn’t mat- 
ter, so long as you are here. Mrs, Stanton said 
you would be so interested in the old manor, it 
has so many of your ancestors’ portraits on the 
walls, as well as mine.” And she rose, and be- 








fore he quite understood it they were walking on 
together. ‘“ Will you come up?” she said. “How 
stupid of me not to have asked for your family! 
Are they with you? Is your wife well? Is—” 

“T—I haven’t any wife,” said Mr. Vincent 
Maurice. 

“No wife! What do you mean? Surely—” 
But here, probably lest he might have lost his 
wife, and her words be recalling painful memo- 
ries, she stopped herself, and ran after a flower 
she espied. “There!” she exclaimed, “I knew 
there must be some left still !’ coming back pres- 
ently with her hands full of straw-bells. “ Don’t 
you love them?” she said. “They don’t know 
whether they are flowers or grass, and they are 
so shy about it. They seem to me to be full of 
all the happiness that there is to be in summer.” 

“T suppose you find a great deal of happiness 
in summer, then ?” 

“Oh; always! The days are not half long 
enough. Are they for you?” 

“IT don’t know. Sometimes, perhaps, too long.” 

“ Ah, now, you don’t mean to say you're like 
that Mr. Vincent Maurice who is coming to visit 
Mrs. Stanton—” 

“May I ask what is the matter with Mr. Vin- 
cent Maurice ?” 

“His name, I guess. Vincent, conquering— 
and he sighs for more worlds.” 

“ Blasé ?” 

“T hate the word! How can anybody be that 
in so beautiful a world as this? How does any 
one man suppose there is nothing more to learn 
or to enjoy in all this universe of beauty, of art, 
of the secrets of science ?” 

“Science really has some secrets, then, you 
fancy? It isn’t all a vicious circle that lets us 
come out where we went in—” 

“Do I fancy that? Why, I fancy we are only 
at the gate of secrets. Iexpect our descendants 
to know just how the Lord made the earth. I 
expect people in the next century to leave their 
cards on people in the planets, if they still do 
such stupid things as to leave cards anyway, and 
to hitch up a team of comets for the journey.” 
And presently they were deep in a discussion 
of favorite ideas and theories, all of which the 
pretty creature had evidently thought for herself, 
whether wise or foolish, in her loneliness, for she 
was too young to have read or studied much ; and 
all the time that they were talking she was dart- 
ing off in pursuit of a leaf or a butterfly, or of 
the greyhound that had joined them, and return- 
ing to his side in a confiding way that Mr, Vin- 
cent Maurice found indescribably agreeable, with 
a sweet bright innocence that he had not met 
before—and all the time so beautiful! Here they 
sat down on a big rock; here they went leisurely 
strolling up the path, and it was all of an hour 
before they reached the door of the old manor. 
“Now,” she said, “I will introduce you to your 
aunts and uncles and grandfathers, the pretty 
Priscilla in her jonquil-blossom brocade, the staid 
old Mrs. Margaret in her black lace. I wonder 
what they will think of you—somehow you are 
not at all like-what I thought my cousin Francis 
would be—” 

“Very naturally,” said Mr. Maurice, finding it 
impossible to enter the house itself under his ali- 
as, “for I am not your cousin Francis.” 

“What! Not? Notmy cousin Francis? Who, 
then, are you?” cried the young beauty, in a quick 
flame of indignation, in which, to say truth, she 
looked lovelier than ever. 

“Tam Mr. Vincent Maurice.” 

And for all answer Miss Kate Rivers clapped 
her hands upon her face, and ran away round the 
piazza, and behind the lattices, and out of sight, 
as fast as her feet could fly. 

It was not a very promising beginning, but 
lightning falls where it will, and Mr. Vincent 
Maurice was very nearly in love. He came over 
in state next day, with his mother and Mrs. Staf- 
ton, to make his peace; and perhaps because he 
found the maiden refractory he became all the 
more in earnest, and before a week had passed 
it was all over with him, and he felt life was not 
worth living without Kate Rivers. And little 
Kate, who had known not a dozen men in all her 
life, and never had a lover, when her indignation 
had died out, had all her defenses down, and 
thought so fine, so charming, so ideal, so perfect 
a gentleman had never been completed on this 
earth as Vincent Maurice was, and returned his 
love with idolatry. 

Well, it was a season of rapture, that summer. 
It seemed to Kate that happiness could go no 
further than sitting by Vincent’s side, rowing on 
the river opposite him, riding through the forest 
ways, with all the glorious green and golden 
glooms and sun-lit spaces about them. Happi- 
ness made her more of a child than ever; she 
could hardly walk for dancing, she could hardly 
speak for singing; a bird, a bubble, any light and 
airy thing, was less light and airy, less gay and 
sparkling, than she. 

At first, Mr. Vincent Maurice found this sim- 
ply intoxicating; and perhaps it would still have 
been as much so, if at the end of a month of it 
he had not brought down Mr. Geoffrey, a pecul- 
iarly staid and elegant counterpart of himself, 
and all at once seen these gay, frank ways with 
that friend’s disapproving eyes. The friend’s 
eyes supplied a new point of view. It was the 
first sensation that he had had that she was not 
altogether faultless, but it was not the last. 
When he came from the city at another time, and 
found her trimming the chapel for some festivai, 
sitting on the top of a pair of steps, and wrapped 
round and round by some of the rustic youths 
with the long oak-leaf garland with which the 
walls above were festooned, till she looked like a 
dryad, when, seeing him, she stood up, breaking 
all the green bonds asunder, and sprang down the 
stairs to his side, he met her with words which, 
under the circumstances, were a sharp rebuke. 
It became rather frequent after that, presently 
almost constant. At the end of another month 
it was not poetry and love that filled their entire 





conversation, but Mr. Vincent Maurice was en- 
deavoring to formulate a code of manners. Would 
she walk, and not skip? would she talk, and not 
sing? would she listen, and not laugh? would 
she leave her pranks, and be serious? Was this 
perpetual merriment only for the sake of display- 
ing her dimples? Was she going to wear her 
curls in her neck forever? For Heaven’s sake, 
what did she mean by allowing these country 
bumpkins to address her by her Christian name— 
the woman who was going to be his wife? Would 
she always be a rural hoyden, and never a wo- 
man of the world? Wasn't it time she cultivated 
some repose of manner? And did she never in- 
tend to speak without blushing? Under this 
pressure, Kate’s gayety became a very forced 
thing, and half the interim of his absences she 
spent in tears. 

“If you object to my dimples, you are taking a 
fine way to smooth them out,” she cried. 

“And a few such speeches as that,” he an- 
swered, “would make the loveliest lips disgust- 
ing.” 

But there was a spirit in her that made it im- 
possible yet to give up her individuality, She 
would have done anything under the sun to please 
him; but it would have been somebody else, and 
not herself, had she done this—and then the sight 
of him made her so happy, and the moment she 
was happy, the old exuberance of spirits would 
assert itself. But the sight of him was getting 
to be not so frequent as it had been, and she 
was drooping visibly under the neglect, 

One early September afternoon, however, he 
came, and came unexpectedly, to find her in a 
field surrounded by a group of children, crowned, 
as they were, with a coronet of ripe grains and 
straws, bearing strong resemblance to the head- 
dresses of Madge Wildfire, and tossing together 
with them the hay-cocks of the aftermath, in 
which they had all been tumbling. He stood 
looking on in haughty disapproval. As soon as 
she could she disengaged herself from the little 
people, and from her harvest crown, and came to 
his side. 

“T wonder you could leave such companion- 
ship for mine at all,” said he, stiffly, for greeting. 

“ Why, Vincent, certainly,” she began, falter- 
ingly and with changing color. 

“ Certainly what ?” he asked. 

“Tt is their holiday,” she said, taking courage 
from his rudeness. “And you would not wish 
to deprive them of it—ana they are so used to 
me, it would not seem holiday without me.” 

“As much a child as they. Are you never 
going to be a woman ?” 

“I feel already like an old one when you speak 
to me so.” 

He softened a little at that. “The fact is,” 
he said, “ that you ought to goaway. You ought 
to see the world. My mother must take you to 
New York this winter, and to Newport for a fort- 
night, now before it is quite too late, and you 
might learn how it is that other women conduct— 
women that know how to play their part in the 
world, which you certainly have not yet learned, 
and which it seems as if you never would. Do you 
think I shall have any pleasure in marrying and 
taking among my Washington friends a—” 

She had been growing whiter and whiter list- 
ening to him. She saw that the end had come. 
But, for his part, he was as much astonished, in 
his supreme self-concentration, as if it had light- 
ened out of a blue sky, when her voice rang out: 
“Stop! Ido not think you will take any pleasure 
in marrying me. I understand that we are to- 
tally unfitted for each other. I hope you will 
find a better-bred woman for your wife. Good- 
by!’ And then she was gone, and she had call- 
ed the children round her; and whatever it cost 
her to do it, she was frolicking with them as be- 
fore, let her heart break or not. 

Mr. Vincent Maurice was speechless with in- 
dignation and amazement. But he had no idea 
that his engagement was broken—how could it 
be when he had not broken it? He turned and 
walked up to the house, but when, after an hour, 
she did not follow him, he went to the inn, and 
thence to Mrs. Stanton’s for the evening ; and re- 
ceiving word that there was no answer, on send- 
ing up a card in the morning, he returned to 
town. 

It was not till a letter, made up of equal parts 
of reproach, anger, and love, was remailed to him 
unopened, that he began to think the matter se- 
rious, and to ask himself if he had not made a 
mistake. When Saturday came, although badly 
injured, he could not help going down again; he 
felt, after all, as if he must see the lovely face 
again, again touch the sweet lips ; he hardly knew 
how to wait longer for the pressure of the dear 
arms. But the house was closed. The two old 
servants left in charge said they had no instruc- 
tions except to “stay on.” And nobody could say 
whither Miss Rivers was gone. Nobody knew, in 
fact, that she had anywhere to go to, it being gen- 
erally supposed she was that fortunate being born 
to a good estate without relatives, her cousin Fran- 
cis Rivers and his wife being quite overlooked. 

But it was to the shelter of her cousin Francis 
Rivers’s Newport villa that she had betaken her- 
self, a welcome guest, during the two months that 
they lingered there after the full swing of fashion 
was over; and when they returned to their home 
in Philadelphia, after a round of rather quiet if 
elegant gayeties there, she departed with him and 
his wife for a European journey, and all that Mr. 
Vincent Maurice heard of her for the next two 
years was a notice in some newspaper that Mrs. 
Francis Rivers and Miss Kate Rivers had been 
presented to the Queen by the American Minis- 
ter, and the beauty and the exquisite dress of the 
younger lady had created a sensation at the Draw- 
ing-room. 

Doubtless Mr. Maurice would have been quite 
pleased with Kate could he have seen her at that 
time. The sorrow of an almost broken heart, the 
loneliness following the lost love, the regret at 
not pleasing, the despair of being able to do so, 
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every thought and word of all which she kept to 
herself, had taken away the overflowing spirits 
which had been so offensive, and she had uncon- 
sciously contracted something of the more gentle 
ways of those about her, growing, indeed, so list- 
less and so apathetic that at last her cousin Fran- 
cis lightly reproached her indolent want of sym- 
pathy with everything—she who had sympathized 
with the very flies upon the pane. But the re- 
proach, good-humored as it was, brought such a 
flood of tears, and the tears such a prostrate nerv- 
ous reaction, that a physician was summoned, who 
ordered her to her bed; and once there, she did 
not leave it for many weeks, When at last she 
came out into the open air again, that fire had 
utterly burned out, and its ashes were cast to the 
winds. It seemed to be a new world about her, 
and she took as vivid an interest in it as if she 
was herself new born to it. 

It was a new world—the world of art; for they 
were in France, and that was followed by Rome 
and Naples, by Venice and Dresden and Munich, 
by some stay in Paris, by a London season. If 
at the end of it all the child of nature had not 
been transformed into the brilliantly artificial wo- 
man of the salon, it was because of the gentle 
wisdom of her cousins, who knew just where to 
stimulate and where to repress, until the gracious- 
ly developed brain and soul were evident perhaps 
a trifle sooner than they would have been other- 
wise; for Mr. Vincent Maurice need not have trou- 
bled himself with any fear that, when the bud 
was already so lovely, the full blossom would be 
less than perfect, if he had but given it time to 
bloom, instead of rudely tearing it open. 

He was not a very happy man in those days; 
he remembered with increasing bitterness the 
brief happiness of other days. He longed now 
with all his heart to see Kate Rivers once again, 
sure that all would then soon and easily be made 
right. 

His longing was answered ; he saw her again. 
It was in the court of the Grand Union at Sara- 
toga, one evening when the electric light was 
burning, and the fountain blushed in the hues of 
all the precious stones, and the trees waved their 
boughs through vast lights and shadows, under 
which the people moved fantastically while the 
band breathed its music. <A group stepped out 
from among the others, and went in from the 
night air. He followed, and saw them again in 
the ball-room: Count Beaurepaire—he had seen 
him before—a tall, heroic-looking man, attached 
to the French legation, or in Washington, rather, 
on a special mission; perhaps it was Mrs. Rivers 
on his arm; just after them came General Fran- 
cis Rivers, and with him—could it be possible ?— 
Kate? His Kate. A woman whose rounded 
shape wore its lace and silken raiment as a hand 
wears its glove; whose face, with its tinting of 
rose and ivory, with its nut-brown hair in Raffaelle 
locks about the snowy brow, with its great inno- 
cent blue eyes half contradicted by the archness 
of the smile running over in dimples, was the face 
of his dreams, of his ideal, of Kate Rivers as he 
had never dared hope to see her. 

He sprang forward; but they had paused only 
one moment, and then Count Beaurepaire had 
bent before her with a questioning air, and they 
were gliding down the room together in a waltz 
that made Mr. Vincent Maurice gnash his teeth. 
She was taken back to her cousins presently, and 
the count drew about her the swan’s-down wrap 
that Mr. Rivers had held, and they went out on 
the piazza, and she passed within a yard of him, 
without seeing him, without dreaming of the 
eager, pallid face, without seeing the quick move- 
ment, the half-outstretched hand, as unconcerned, 
lifting the spotless laces of her train, as if he 
were a waiter standing there, and passing on into 
the moonlight, in the snowy flutter of her dra- 
pery and the soft white down of her mantle, a 
vision of maidenly grace almost too lovely to be 
real. No sleep visited his pillow that night; the 
vision hung before his eyes; he heard, as one 
hears a bell in the ears, the warm rich tones, the 
low sweet laugh, in which she seemed to be re- 
hearsing the scenes of a life with which he had 
nothing to do—scenes of a summer in France at 
the old chateau of the Beaurepaires, famous in 
song and story. 

He was haggard as he looked at himself in the 
glass next day, but he could endure to wait no 
further; perhaps his very haggardness would 
fight on his side, for he began to see himself not 
altogether as a conquering hero. As soon as he 
dared he sent his card to Mrs. Rivers’s parlor, 
and having tipped the servant, followed him bold- 

up. 

«Maurice? Maurice?” he heard Mrs. Francis 
Rivers say, holding his card, the door ajar. “ Put 
down your book, Kate. Do you know anybody 
of the name—Mr. Vincent Maurice ?” 

“Mr. Vincent Maurice? Oh yes,” came the 
musical tones again. “I used to know him very 
well. We were great friends once. To tell you 
the truth, Mary, I used to think he was the one 
man in the world. Why do you ask ?” 

“Don’t you hear? This is his card. Will 
you see him? You are so absorbed in that Dau- 
det—” 

“That the servant’s rap didn’t penetrate the 
atmosphere I was living in. Unhealthy stuff; I 
mustn’t read any more of them. Seehim? Well, 
no, I think not. The horses will be at the door 
in half an hour, and I would like to finish this 
chapter—” 

He did not stay to hear any more. He stood 
leaning against a pillar some hours later, on the 
return of the riders ; he saw her sitting her horse 
like Di Vernon; saw her companion bending over 
her one moment too long as he lifted her from 
the saddle, while the grooms held the horses ; saw 
the quick color come to her cheek with a deeper 
damask as he did so; and then she had swept by, 
and he heard this and that excited comment— 
what dazzling beauty! what combination of gra- 
cious ease and proud reserve! what strange union 
of the sweetest maidenliness with the savoir-faire 
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of a woman of the world! He turned away; his 
haggard face, his tortured heart, were nothing to 
this woman of the world. Yet he meant to see 
her; he meant to force the past upon her, to stir 
the ashes, to wake a spark from the ashes; but 
the next morning the party had gone. 

His step-mother wrote him a month further 
on: “Such fine doings as there are at the old 
manor-house here! Kate Rivers has returned 
with a gay company to bid it good-by, and she 
has been giving the children such festas! Ah, 
Vincent, why didn’t you follow up your fancy 
that summer? Anything more exquisite than 
she in beauty and in manner I have failed to 
see. She has the air of a princess just before 
her coronation, And so she is. For they have 
found coal on the old manor place, and opera- 
tions are to be begun at once. They say the in- 
come will be enormous. She will not need it, 
with all the rest she has; still, it will do her no 
harm in France to have revenues of her own. 
She is a little sad, though, to let the old place go 
for all. But the Chateau Beaurepaire is infinite- 
ly more beautiful, she says; hundreds of years 
old, and historic; on an island in a lake, with 
wooded hills inclosing it beyond the gardens and 
deep glades and forests.” 

He did not understand the letter. Why was 
his mother writing to him ahout the Chateau 
Beaurepaire? That was the scattering way in 
which she always ran on. And what did he care 
for the revenues of coal lands? It was not mon- 
ey he had wanted; no one could say that. All 
he gathered from the letter was that Kate was 
going to France again. If she did, he would fol- 
low her. And he cursed the broken ankle that 
now was keeping him prisoner where he was, 
He had written to her, twice, and thrice, but he 
had not sent the letters; those that had come 
back unopened once seemed to bar the way. 
And then he felt as if his presence, his eyes, his 
voice, his words, were more effective agencies 
than any siient writings. He did not answer his 
step-mother’s note, and her correspondence was 
always at long :ntervals. 

Some business, however, sent him to Washing- 
ton in the very early winter, although before he 
felt quite able to be out. And as most doors 
opened before him, he found himself one night 
at a reception at the British Minister’s. Such 
things were old stories to him; he cared nothing 
for them ; he did not know why he had come; be- 
cause others did, he supposed—because Geoffrey 
wanted to be taken; and he was leaning listless- 
ly against a pedestal under a bronze bust of Nem- 
esis, when a party lifted the curtain, coming in 
from an adjoining room, and he started, for it 
was Kate Rivers. 

If she had stepped out of the gates of sunrise, 
she might have looked the same—the same dim- 
pling blushes, the same intense happiness in the 
royal smile, the same starry eyes; she would have 
worn that same palest of peach-bloom brocades, 
frosted with lace and with diamonds, the same 
great sapphires and diamonds in the nut-brown 
hair. 

As it happened, she paused just before him, 
and before he knew it he had extended his hand. 
“Kate!” he had cried, half under his breath, 
pale as a sheeted ghost. 

She turned and looked at him for a moment 
with that radiant but calm composure. “ Ah, in- 
deed !” she said then, in her low, clear tones. “ It 
is an old friend,” and she extended her hand. “Mr. 
Maurice, let me present to you my husband, Count 
Beaurepaire.” There were a couple of glances, a 
couple of bows, a couple of brief sentences, and 
the party moved on, and left him. “You are 
changed,” he had murmured between his stiff and 
freezing lips. 

“Oh no,” she had answered, lightly. 
only become a woman of the world.” 


“T have 





ON THE ORNAMENTATION OF 
BOOKS. 
rE present craze for ornamentation and deco- 
ration seems almost to have exhausted both 
subjects and materials, so that ladies are now 
driven, for want of better objects on which to ex- 
ercise their taste for work of this kind, to paint- 
ing lilies and other flowers in their hoods, and 
embroidering bags for soiled linen. The sugges- 
tion, therefore, of the revival of a really beautiful 
sort of decorative art will probably be welcome 
to ladies who can draw and paint with neatness 
and precision, and will need no apology for its 
appearance. The objects to be decorated are 
books, and the ornamentations are applied on the 
front edges of the cut leaves. The painting is so 
executed that, when closed, it is concealed by the 
gilding; but when the book is open, and the 
edges of the leaves are placed in a slanting posi- 
tion, the painting becomes visible, to the surprise 
of the spectator, and the effect is both novel and 
pleasing. 

The way in which this mode of decorating the 
edges of books was effected is described in Han- 
nett’s Bibliopegia, It is as follows: “‘ When the 
edge of the book is well scraped and burnished, 
the leaves on the fore edge must be evenly bent 
in an oblique manner, and in this position con- 
fined by boards tied tightly on each side, until a 
subject is painted thereon in water-colors, ac- 
cording to the will of the operator. When per- 
fectly dry, untie the boards and let the leaves 
take their proper position. Then place the vol- 
ume in the press, lay on it size and gold, and, 
when dry, burnish. The design will not be ap- 
parent when the volume is closed, from the gold 
covering it; but when the leaves are drawn out 
it will be perceived easily, the gilding disappear- 
ing, and a very unique effect is produced. The 
time and labor employed make the operation 
expensive, and consequently very seldom per- 
formed. After the volume is gilt, the edges must 
be enveloped in clean paper by pasting tightly 
the extremities one upon the other, to preserve 








the edge from any injury in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings. This is taken off when the volume is 
completed.” 

The expense of this kind of work would, of 
course, be considerably lessened were the paint- 
ing done by amateur artists; but the work itself 
seems to be especially suitable for an occasional 
occupation for ladies, and will be a novel style of 
decoration for books intended for presents. The 
gilding and finishing must be done by a book- 
binder. It will be readily understood that all 
books which undergo this process must be thor- 
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oughly well and firmly bound, or they will not | 


open properly. 

The subjects for painting should be selected 
with a reference to the contents of the books. 
Besides landscapes and figures, hunting and hawk- 
ing scenes, coats of arms, floral subjects and or- 
namental designs, such as are often placed as 
headings of chapters, are appropriate. Designs 
which fill the whole space pretty equally are to 
be preferred to vignettes, and the picture may be 
painted in colors or in monochrome—as in sepia, 
for instance; but the effect of the colors will be 
most pleasing. 

Some little practice will be necessary with re- 
gard to the proper degree of moisture to be ap- 
plied to the colors, They should be sufficiently 
wet to produce crisp edges where required, but 
not so wet as to run between the leaves of the 
book, which is likely to happen if the leaves are 
not held very firmly together in their place by 
boards. The painting must be executed with 
great care; in short, the nearer the work resem- 
bles in quality the beautiful illuminations of the 
old missals, the better will be the effect. 

The skill required to execute these paintings, 
and the incident expenses, will always prevent 
this style of ornamenting books from becoming 
common, and will give them a permanent value 
as works of art. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


A French May.—The Paris Salon.—The Medal of 
Honor,—Meissonier versus Dumas.—Cabanel’s new 
Picture.—Salon Gossip.—The Monetary Conference. 
—Social Entertainments.—Mr. Evarts in Paris. 


THINK that May is, of all the months of the 

year, the prettiest one in which to find one’s 
self in Paris. It has not yet become hot with the 
white glare of a Parisian summer, and the spring 
rains are past, with the exception of an occasion- 
al shower, which serves to keep the turf and trees 
fresh and brilliant. Along the Champs Elysées 
and in the Bois de Boulogne the horse-chestnuts 
show themselves white with pyramidal clusters 
of bloom, and there are other trees with whose 
names I am unacquainted, one kind showing 
masses of lovely lilac flowers, and others clusters 
of blossoms of a deep rose red. And there are 
such quantities of crocuses and violets and lilies- 
of-the-valley to be purchased for a few sous, and 
such delicious strawberries and green peas in 
market, and the cafés are all gay with fresh paint 
and new gilding, and there are weekly races some- 
where or other, and a sprinkling of pleasant en- 
tertainments at the theatre, and—and— But 
one’s breath gives out in enumerating all the at- 
tractions of this delightful season in fair Paris. 

The crowd at the Salon continues. Really the 
five-franc day is a boon and a blessing to any one 
who wants to examine the pictures. As to the 
free day (Sunday), there is no use in ever trying 
to put one’s foot across the threshold of the Pa- 
lais de I’ Industrie unless one is prepared to un- 
dergo an amount of pushing and crushing that 
is well-nigh beyond endurance. On Sundays the 
attendance varies between 30,000 and 40,000. 
Mothers take their babies there, and the poor lit- 
tle creatures, deprived of the fresh air and spring 
sunshine, howl piteously, being overcome by the 
heat and the crowd. A thick dust rises from 
the boards, disturbed by the feet of such a multi- 
tude. In some of the rooms the press is so great 
that locomotion becomes well-nigh impossible at 
times. Truly a Sunday at the Salon is a curious, 
but by no means an enjoyable, experience. Es- 
pecially is this the case during the present season, 
for the Salon is a great popular success. All the 
talk and the disputes and the downright quarrels 
between its organizers only served to advertise it 
in a fashion that the stately official art exhibi- 
tion never experienced before. The doors are to 
be @losed shortly for a few days, to allow of the 
re-arranging of the pictures and the final awarc. 
ing of the medals. On the subject of the Medal 
of Honor, fresh dissensions have broken out. 
This crowning recompense is to be accorded by 
ballot, the votes to be cast by the French exhib- 
itors, and already fierce demonstrations of party 
spirit are being made by the adherents of the dif- 
ferent candidates. Of these there seem to be 
but three—Baudry, Bastien Lepags, and Henner. 
Detaille was spoken of as a possible candidate 
before the opening of the exhibition, but his 
“Distribution of the Flags” is so very, very bad 
that nobody has ventured to name him in con- 
nection with the Medal of Honor since that great 
crude, confused chromo-lithograph was unveiled 
to public view. 

I say Meissonier in the Salon the other day. 
He is beginning to look very old, and his long 
mustache and profuse shaggy hair are as white 
as snow. They say that Vanderbilt has given 
him an order for a picture for which the highest 
price is to be paid that ever was given for a 
French work of art by a private gentleman. 
Meissonier and Alexandre Dumas are, as is well 
known, fast friends. They are both enthusiastic 
billiard-players, and it is recorded here that one 
evening the great artist got so excited over the 
match that he commenced (of course in jest) to bet 
the pictures of his own private gallery, including 
some of his own choicest works, on the different 
games. Dumas won, and won, till he had become 
the nominal owner of every painting in Meisso- 
nier’s possession, including the painting of “ The 














Quarrel,” which belonged to Queen Victoria, and 
which had been sent to the painter to have some 
alteration made in it. The next morning Dumas 
sent to Meissonier, as a fitting conclusion to the 
joke, a written release in full of all obligations 
toward him. To this Meissonier replied by send- 
ing Dumas a charming little water-color from his 
own magic pencil, inscribed “ My losses.” 

I am told that when Cabanel’s portrait of Miss 
Eva Mackay was brought before the jury of the 
Salon, the first and most flattering comment that 
was pronounced upon it was a universal “ Oh!” of 
admiration. This involuntary tribute of applause 
greatly delighted Cabanel, surfeited as he is, of 
course, with success and praise of all kinds. It 
must have been quite a new sensation for him to 
have his work submitted to the inspection of the 
jury, as, under the old regulations, he has been 
“exempt” for years. But this season everybody 
had to pass through the ordeal alike. Poor Caba- 
nel complains piteously that everything that takes 
place at the Salon which is distasteful to the ex- 
hibitors is laid upon his shoulders. “ Last year,” 
he said, with a comical despair, “ everybody said, 
‘Too many pictures have been accepted ; it is all 
Cabanel’s fault.’ This year the complaint is, ‘The 
jury has been too severe by far; it is all Cabanel’s 
fault.’”’ For my part, I believe that the gentle and 
genial artist is far more inclined to err on the side 
of leniency than on that of severity. 

The Monetary Conference has adjourned for the 
present, and the American delegates are about to 
journey forth in quest of fresh fields and pastures 
new. They will need some repose after the round 
of dinner parties to which they have been subject- 
ed by the American colony. Now a Parisian din- 
ner with American guests is probably the most 
perfect entertainment of the kind that can well 
be imagined, but in a long-continued succession 
of such dinners there lurks confusion, that is to 
say, gout. Consequently these numismatic rep- 
resentatives of our country do well to carry on 
their labors in less hospitable lands. The latest 
of the Parisian entertainments in their honor was 
the dinner party given by Mr. William Seligman, 
the banker, on Monday evening, May 23. Our 
brilliant ex-Secretary of State has while here given 
proof of a talent heretofore unsuspected by his 
country-people on this side of the water, namely, 
that of making most delightful and sparkling aft- 
er-dinner speeches, 

The following story, not by him, but of him, 
was told at one of these entertainments. The in- 
cident took place just before his retirement from 
office. One day Mr. Blaine came to consult him 
respecting the removal of a certain American 
official in China. 

“TI think you had better let him stay where he 
is,” remarked Mr. Evarts. , 

“But [have been waited upon by a large dele- 
gation, who came to urge his removal.” 

“ Best let him alone. You will find it a mat- 
ter of impossibility to fill his place.” 

“Why, any one of those gentlemen who called 
on me would be glad to take it.” 

“T think not. He’s dead.” 

In point of fact, the news of the unpopular 
official’s demise and burial had arrived that morn- 
ing by telegraph at the State Department. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 








DIALOGUE OF THE HORSES.* 
FIRST HORSE. 
WE are the pets of men— 
The pampered pets of men. 
There is naught for us too gentle and good 
In the graceful days of our babyhood ; 
We frisk and caper in childish glee— 
Oh, none so pretty and proud as we! 
They cheer and cherish us in our play— 
Oh, none so smilingly sweet as they! 
And when a little our lives have grown, 
Each has a table and room his own, 
A waiter to fill his bill of fare, 
A barber to clean and comb his hair, 
Yes, we are the pets of men— 
The pampered pets of men. 
They show us, gayly dressed and proud, 
To the eager eyes of the clamorous crowd; 
They champion us in the rattling race, 
They praise our beauty and cheer our pace; 
They keep for us our family trees— 
They trumpet our names beyond the seas ,; 
They hang our portraits on their walls, 
And paint and garnish and gild our stalls. 
Yes, we are the pets of men— 
The pampered pets of men. 


SECOND HORSE. 
We are the slaves of men— 
The menial slaves of men. 
They lash us over the dusty roads, 
They bend us down with murderous loads ; 
They fling vile insults on our track, 
And know that we can not answer back ; 
In winds of winter, or summer sun, 
The tread of our toil is never done; 
And when we are weak, and old, and lame, 
And labor-stiffened, and bowed with shame, 
And hard of hearing, and blind of eye, 
They drive us out in the world to die. 
Yes, we are the slaves of men— 
The slaves of selfish men. 
They draft us into their bloody spites, 
They spur us, bleeding, into their fights ; 
They poison our souls with their senseless ire, 
And curse us into a storm of fire. 
And when to death we 
And take the ball that 
Alone they leave us to 


are bowed and bent, 
for them was meant, 
groan and bleed, 
And dash their spurs in another steed. 
Yes, we are the slaves of men— 
The slaves of brutish men. 





* From Farm 


i ‘eativals. A new volume of Poems 
by Will Carleton. 


Harper & Brothers. Nearly ready 
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Ladies’ Bonnets and Cravat Bows, 
Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 405. 

Fig. 1.—Satis Straw Bonner. The brim of 
this light olive satin straw bonnet is three inch- 
es wide in the front, an inch and a quarter wide 
in the back, and is faced with dark olive velvet. 
The facing is shirred 
at both edges and 
midway between 
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straw two inches wide in the front and an inch 
wide in the back, The stiff net crown is covered 
with white satin Surah, and this in its turn is 
covered with frills and jabots of white lace, 
among which a gilt filigree comb is set. The 
bonnet is trimmed, in addition, with two blue os- 
trich feathers, and with light blue satin ribbon 
three inches and a half wide, which forms a 


place of strings. The ends of the vines are held 


together by a pink satin ribbon bow, as shown 
in the illustration. 

Fig. 5.—Wuire Cure Hat. The brim of this 
white chip hat forms a revers on the left side, 
and is faced with alternate bands of straw lace 
and plain Leghorn straw. A long straw-colored 
ostrich feather extends along the left side above 








covers, albums, etc. It is a conventionalized 
wild rose arranged in trefoils. One specimen, 
worked on very fine écru linen, and intended for 
a chair back, was colored as follows: Stems, out- 
lines of petals, and under side of petals and 
leaves, worked solid in reddish chocolate-colored 
silks. Inner side of petals in two shades of cream 
with a pink tinge to it, the outer part of petal 
of the lighter shade, 
gradually deepening 





them, and forms a 
puff between the out- 
er two rows of shirr- 
ing. Two ends of 
ombré olive satin 
ribbon, which extend 
across the front of 
the crown, are close- 
ly pleated at the mid- 
die, and fastened 
down on the middle 
of the crown with a 
knot of ribbon, A 
third end of ribbon 
is similarly pleated, 
and fastened on the 
crown, and, extend- 
ing along the sides, 
covers the ends of 
the ribbon in front, 
and forms the strings. 
The front of the 
brim is covered by 
a half-wreath of yel- 
low hyacinths, <A 








until it reaches the 
centre of the flower. 
Centres also cream, 
with veinings of 
chocolate. The lit- 
tle trefoil bunches of 
leaves are worked in 
the same way; un- 
der side dark, upper 
light, with dark vein- 
ings. The little fluf- 
fy lines surrounding 
the trefoils are, for 
the large roses, work- 
ed in dark cream; 
for the small leaves, 
in light cream, The 
fringe of this chair 
back was only the 
linen itself fringed 
out. This design is 
sometimes worked 
over the whole sur- 
face of a table-cov- 
er. It can be repeat- 
ed to any extent, as 








gilt clasp is fastened 
in the middle of the 
back over a small 
bow of folded ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Tuscan Straw anp Lace Bonner, 
The Tuscan straw brim of this poke bonnet is 
four inches and a half wide in the front and two 
inches and a half wide in the back; it is faced 
with dark blue plush, which leaves a margin of 


1 
| 
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large bow at the middle of the front, and is car- 
ried to the sides for strings, which are tied un- 
der the chin. 

Fig. 3.—Cravat Bow. This cravat bow is 
made of white crépe lisse, edged with white lace 
two inches and a half wide, arranged in a shell- 
shaped frill in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion on a stiff net back furnished with a safety- 
pin. 

Fig. 4.—Lacre Straw Bonyet. This bonnet is 
made of lace straw, interwoven with steel threads, 
and is lined with pink satin, The brim is faced 
with black velvet, and edged with straw lace. 
The trimming consists of a large triple bow of 
pink satin ribbon four inches wide, and vines of 
rose-buds and leaves, which extend from under 
the bow and, hanging from the sides, take the 





SWAN AND IRIS DESIGN FOR WASH-STAND BACK, ETC.—From tue Sovrm Kenstneton Roya. Scnoon or Arr Nerpie-Work. 


the revers, and a scarf of straw-colored crépe 
lisse, edged with lace of the same shade three 
inches wide, is arranged on the front and the 
right side. A small spray of roses is set in the 
back. 

Fig. 6.—Cravat Bow. This cravat bow is ar- 
ranged of white silk gauze, edged with white lace 
three inches wide, and is ornamented with a long 
pin with a gilt ball head. 





TREFOIL ROSE DIAPER DE- 
SIGN FOR CHAIR-COVERS, ETC. 
\ TE here give one corner of a particularly 

pretty Royal School of Art Needle-Work 
design, and one that is much in demand for chair- 





may be seen at a 
glance. The color- 
ing given above is 
that most generally 
used, as though decidedly not a rose-color, it still 
gives a sort of pinkish tint when viewed as a 
whole. 





SWAN AND IRIS DESIGN FOR 
WASH-STAND BACKS, ETC. 
HIS beautiful design from the South Kensing- 
ton Royal School of Art Needle-Work, though 
specially designed for a wash-stand back or 
“splasher,” is equally pretty for a lambrequin, 
horizontal curtain border, ete. It is generally 
worked in outlines in brown crewels on cream or 
écru linen, or oatcake, but it may be varied by 
working in natural colors, either solid or in out- 
line. The design, which is given in reduced size, 
can easily be enlarged by any ingenious worker. 

















TREFOIL ROSE DIAPER DESIGN FOR CHAIR-COVERS, ETC.—From te Sour Kenstratos Royat Scnoot or Ant Neepie-Work. 
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NOTICE. 

We beg to announce that one W. SCHOTTE, who, 
we are informed, has been taking orders for Harrer’s 
Macazine, Harper's Weexiy, Harver’s Bazar, and 
Harper's Youne Pxor.x, is not now und never was 
our agent. 

We make this statement for the reason that receipts 
signed W. SCHOTTE have been submitted to us by 
various persons under the erroneous supposition that 
he was our agent. 


(Signed) HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Rixer’s American Face Powder. Approved 
by the Medical Profession. Indorsed by all the 
leading Dramatic Artistes. Praised by all who 
have used it. Sold everywhere at 25c. per box. 
Those who prefer a liquid preparation will find 
Riker’s Cream of Roses the most satisfactory 
article they can use.—[ Com. ] 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 

Ir is the best tonic I know of in debility and nervous 
prostration, with sleeplessness, caused by mental over- 
work or prolonged lactation. 

A. E. Carnoruens, M. D. 


San Antonio, Tex. —[Adv.] 





Tuts being the season for picnics and lawn parties 
ladies wishing to be successfal in making delic ious 
cakes and pastries, for those cosy, out-door lunches, 
should use Hanford’s None Such Baking Powder. 
—[Com.]} 





Ir seems there are objections even to German Corn 
Remover. Jones said he wouldn't buy it because he 
wanted to know where his feet were. 25 cts. All 
Druggists.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISHMEN'!S. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspe tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Roya. Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


a CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
Preparation of plain a for fam- 
fly use.— Baker's 
from which the excess of oil i hes been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; —, 
recommended by tourists.— 

Broma, invaluable as a diet for chile 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CQ, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A as and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
ert acien de 1'¢ C oo 

de ja Faculté de Par 


27, rue Rambutean, Paria 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 


SINGER skcuine SENT. 


To get good agents everywhere, we 
will make extraordinary induce- 
ments on a sample machine, latest im- 
proved Singer, rot eed wheel, 


ALL ptechmen<s. ee 
A.P.W HITK a co. en. Agts. 
106 Fifth Ave., Cnieago, All, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 
ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 


for Housebold Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue, Established 1857. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentiemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, Established 1874. For cireni: — 28 

Miss MARY HUNTENGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


Allen's Meldrum Deodorizer 


Use this Toilet Powder to obviate odors of per- 
#piration. holesale Depot, 115 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 







































ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is — 
yriated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
Mantel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 

Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 





DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


oe with a New Material, 
called Coraline, w hic h is 
gvastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 

For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25, 


WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N. Y. 





FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this BaLsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TeETH and GUMS, 
Iupcre Brearu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 


use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists, 





A Companion Book to the Revised medi 
THE REVISION 


OF THE 


ENGLISH VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


By LIGHTFOOT, TRENCH, and ELLICOTT. 





With an Introduction by the Rev. Putie Scuarr, 
D.D., LL.D. 618 pages, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$3 00. 


This work embraces in one volume: 


1. ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. Ligurroor, 
D.D,, Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised. 


2. ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF TIE 
NEW TESTAMENT, in Connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrion- 
arp Cugnevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin, 


38, CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C. J. Etsicorr, D.D., Bisb- 
op of Gloucester and Bristol. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S27" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE 
REVISED VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, 


HARPER'S AMERICAN EDITIONS. 


The Revised Version of the New Testament of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Translated 
out of the Greek: being the Version set forth 
A.D. 1611, compared with the most Ancient 
Authorities and Revised A.D. 1881. 

Brevier type, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
of the Franklin Square Library. 


No. 188 


Also, nearly ready, in 16mo, Cloth, legibly 
printed from new brevier type, 45 cents, 

In Press, an edition in 12mo, and an ele- 
gant octavo edition from pica type. ' 





In Harper’s Editions of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, the Readings and Renderings pre- 
ferred by the American Revisers (which were con- 
signed to an Appendix by the English Committee) are 
placed as foot-notes, thus facilitating reference and 
comparison, All Harper’s Editions have marginal 
notes. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ey Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of th the price. 
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MAY BE WORN AS SHOWN IN THIS ENGRAVING, 


SUPPORTS THE HAIR PERFECTLY. 


FOR SALE BY 
Marshall Field & Co., - 
John Wannamaker, 
Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co., - St. Louis. 


Chicago. 
Philadelphia. 


Jobn Shillito ba >. - - Cincinnati. 











Our Complete Set for ; 810. 
Cannot be equalled in this country. 
Jefferie’s Best Spel y - $20, 


$25, $30, $35, $40, and 85 
Our ieee; Mate! ee Ball, felt covered and 





Akl bf "pe N 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 
Properly. Mixed in 
1-lb, Cartoons, 
Our Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
g} pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER'’S Bird Seed ; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the Seed. 


















Lisrary or Conoress, 
Corynrieur Orrick, WASHINGTON, 

To wit: Be rr Rememuenrrn, that on the 11th day 
of May, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons ‘of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Boston. By Jacon Annort, 

STUYVESANT. A Franconia Story. 

thor of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A, R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


By the Au- 


In renewal of copraiehts of the above works for 
the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights, 


3 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass’t. Chromo Cards, 
name on, 1c. A 82-col. story paper Free with 
every order. Amxuioan Carp Co,, West Haven, Conn, 





r dozen, «4 miuil, $5. All leading clubs 
that have ivan this ball a trial pronounce it supe=- 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp for 
ee. PECK & SN Y DER, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


Roth's Patent Donble-Boue Corset 


Is made with a double row of 
bones on the side, where strength 
and pliability are most desired, 
and will 


Positively not Break Down. 


Should they do so, merchants are 
authorized and requested to re- 
turn the money. Sold in the leading retail 
stores, or samples by mail, $1 25, 
ROTH & GOLDSCHMIDT, Manufacturers, 
16 Walker Street, New York. 


OF ALL CELEBRITIES, 
Views of Chicago, &c. Choice Chi- 
cago sample view and price Cata- 
logue of over 1500 sent for 10 ets. 


cbt Ping mo Lovejoy, § 88 State St., | Chicago. 


ss NOTICE 
Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Ma. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

















EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural,laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of “the fine properties 
of well - selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicatel flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., HX pathic Chemist 
Lonpon, Ena, 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 













) The unparalleled success nat 

bz this Ryo ory J addition to a 

" lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 











They make a thin face appear full—soften 
ull the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR the Pee sada et 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NO 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her pe rsonal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends, PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C. 0.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MURS. 
CC. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illust’d Catalogue free. We have NO Agents. 








The Salvator for lnwailds and the Aged. An 
incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in all Di of the St h and 
Intestines. 


ccctinsgutll inte A eae 
) ea: justly celebrated Dietetic Pr. 





ee geuney is, 
N de- 


in com ——— oh wiitE Wi ee. A 


rived 





or INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
Sufficient Nourishment for t their offspring. 
ae Ty @ those pre ations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
ire and boone ay the digestive organs, it embraces 
n its 
That which makes ‘strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion-- never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 









an: rq more y 

fieto: and Strengthenin, 

an alim iomplh te, 

Dyspepsia and General Debility, its e Medicina 
lence in all testinal Diseases, especially in 


Dysentery, Gurene « a and Cholera 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


ORL GGIST. 
PRINCIP 


y. NITED 
wl F” Joun Car 2LE& SON 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ma gee | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


rou HEALTH PRESERVING 








Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
~ ES Recommended by our best 
: hysicians as not injurious to 
¢y, Oe cr" ealth. For sale by Chicago 
ERN ops Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
ARRANTED ©B Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ ts 
wanted in all parts of the U. ‘S. 


7 YOURNAM roteretrgaie 
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and printera. 1 Samples Fancy A —— 
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ORGANS, 18 ful stops, 5 sets reed 
BEATTY’S only $65, Plano p$12b ap. Be ap. 6 Hos 
Cutalon Furs” Address BEATTY, Nd 
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HARPER ’S BAZAR. 











bly & 3 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 
SUMMER HATS 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, and BOYS. 
FAYAL, JEDDO, AND SWISS MULLS, 49c., 65¢ 
THE “CLYDE” POPULAR SUMMER SIIADE, 
19¢, 

THE “ WHITE STAR” AND ‘“*CUNARD” 
LEAF SAILORS, 25c. 

THE “CAPE MAY” SAILOR, 28c. 

LEGHORNS, POLONAISE, AND JENNIE DEAN, 
338c, 


SPIKED PORCUPINE HATS. 


LIGHT, AIRY, AND SERVICEABLE SHADE, 77c. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


IN STRIPES, CHECKS, AND BRAIDS. 


PARASOLS. 


JAPANESE, 15c., 25c. 

SATIN STRIPED PARASOLS, $1 75, $2 25. 
BROCADES, LINED SILK, $1 75; with Lace, $2 50. 
SATIN PARASOLS, LINED SILK, $2 00. 


FINE BLACK GOODS. 
ENGLISH AND LACE BUNTINGS, 
DINES, &c. 
BLACK GRENADINES, SILK VELVET STRIPED, 
85c. 
FASHION MAGAZINE 


FOR SUMMER, NOW READY. SINGLE COPY, ide 


BROAD 


GRENA- 


Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
Estublished Hi: lf a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


«Fs Tg' ct 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


SENT FREE: 





OUR SPRING AND SUMMER | 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c. 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


_ Broadway and 10th St., N.Y. 








HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 











HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, 


at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. 











Full list of Har- | 


per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished | 


gratuitously on application to Harren & Brorurns. 

tw HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


$66 
30 
§ 


a week | in your own town. “Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauverr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


Happy Day, Chromo, Luce, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco case, 10c. H. M. Cook, Meriden, Conn. 





Landscape, Chromo Cards, &c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt-Kdge Cards,10c. Clinton & ‘Co, North Haven,Ct. 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 





SILKS AND SATINS. /\_ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


DRESS GOODS. O VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
— Oo O ce 
MILLINERY. O FANCY Goons. 
DOMESTICS. © Unpenwxar. 
LINENS. (~~ “CQ LACES. 
O ‘s 
O O_ 

O Oo 
Oo } 
x x 


Kighth Avititin corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


SHOES. Oo re UTLERY. 


a } ' 
Upnoustery,. () O CROC *KERY. 
r rm 

Qo” 
pes 


FURNITURE. 0 
LACE CURTAINS. QO A. 


CARPETS, RUGS, &. 





Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price- ritet sent on application. 





Mail Order Department a specialty ; prompt atten- | 


tion to all requests. 
Unegqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. | 


Sth Avenue 
and 19th St. 


NEW YORE. 


JONE 





ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE, & C0. 


CANTON MATTINGS. 
A large assortment of White, Small Checks, 
and Fancy Patterns, exclusive styles, 


CARPETS. 


We will continue sale of the best American 
and English Brussels, Moquettes, Tapestries, 
and Ingrains at 


Unprecedentedly Low Prices, to Close 


the Season, 


‘Broadway & (9th St. 





AARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


No. 6 West Lith St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
NO. 6 WEST 14TH ST., 

where they are exhibiting the latest novelties in 

PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 

in Plain and Fancy LEGHORN, TUSCAN, and other 
AW BRAIDS; ENGLISH SPLIT 

DU NSTABLE, and MILAN BRAIDS; 

ROUGH - AND- READY, PORCUPINE, and other 


ROUGH BRAIDS, in the latest and most attractive | 


shapes, and at the lowest prices. 

RENCH FLOWERS, OSTRICH and FANCY 
FEATHERS, POMPONS and AIGRETTES, the most 
beautiful in the market; RIBBONS, LACES, ORNA- 
MENTS, and all the most fashionable Trimming 
Materials and Trimmings; BRIDAL WREATHS and 
VEILS, TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS and FLOWERS, 
for house decoration. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 

N.B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Tlustr rated Catalogue, mailed free on application, 














THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER BLOOMING 


blishment mail 
5 OF ROSES. 5 
alone. We deliver 
loom, safel 


immediate bl LaF 
flices. § splendid varieties, 


The on 

BUSINES 

stones rf 
all post-o: 





ry? for $5; 75 for $10; 1 
AWAY, in Premiums and 
—_ most ents gTow. 
mplete Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly diustrated, 

cr bes 500 newest and choicest —free 
ent DINCEE & CONARD co. 


alt labeled, for $13 12 for 1601 for $. 





Rose @: rowers, West Grove, | Chester Co., Pa. 
ALESME WANTED. $100.0 Mont, 
ddress at once and SECURE 
ALESLADIES DOSITION with PARTICULARS, 


RICHARDSON & CO., 104 Ww. 42d Sty New York. 


‘Agents? profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500, $4 outfit — 
G. Rivgoutr & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


$55,663 


5 


ES 


GLASSWARE. | 
CQ REFRIGERATORS. | 
\VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. | 


JONES 


MADE Robes, and other 

Seasonable novelties are 

shown by 

JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Some beautiful Pattern 

Garments will be sold 


DOLLARS upwards, 
Dolmans and Ulsters for 
Travelling. 

The DRESS and SUIT 
| Department presents a wide 
a” | range of Styles and Goods to 
| 
| 





select from. Particular at- 
| tention is invited to the col- 

lection of PRETTY Cloaks 
| and Dresses for Misses and 
| Children. Some are from 
| Paris, and ALL possess 
| distinctive elegance of style. 
| JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
| Broadway and Lith St., 
New York. 


STERN BROTHER 


| 32 to 36 West * 
NEW 


~e 


23d St., 
YORK, 


Are now offering the largest stock of 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Suits and Garments, 


ALSO 
DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 


UNDERWEAR, 


| TO BE FOUND IN 


THE COUNTRY. 
Goods sent to all parts of the 
Canada, 
Send for our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which 
will be mailed upon application. 


United States and 





STERN BROTHERS. 


THE SEASHORE GOTTAGE 


NEAR LONG BRANCH, 
Situated immediately on the Beach, will be opened 
on June 15th.— Women who earn their living may 
apply for terms, &c., at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, New York. 





The Only Rem edy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 
e Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


ey This combined action gives it wonderful 


power to cure all- diseases. 
Wh We Sic 





——— = 
Because we allow thesegreat organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and sony ey: hu- 
mors are therefore forced 
be expelled wasareliy. Yy. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
by caning Sree action of these organs and 
restoring their = er to throw off disease. 
Ww hy Suffer — pains and aches ? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qts of Medicine. 
on it of your Druggist, he will order it 

for you. Price, $1.00. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 


{_ (Willsend post paid.) 


@ 


\ 


¢ 





“Can secute rmanent em yloyment_ 
‘Lady Agents with good salary ‘gam Queen Clty 


Skirt and Stocking wr, Noha ete. Zangple @ outfit 
Free. Address Queen € ‘ity 8 


$72 





AW2EK. $12 aday ‘at sos made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co.,Augusta,Maine. 





SPRING and SUMMER) 
WRAPS, elegant PARIS) (349, 351, & 353 8th Ave 


j 





at | 
less than the cost of impor- | 


| for the Colors, and $1 25 


| tation. 
STYLISH English walk- 
ing Jackets from FIVE) 


Cloth 





a | 
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KEYES, 


"9 i. x. 
POPULAR DRY GOODS STORE, 


GREAT 





SALE THIS WEEK OF 


COLORED BUNTINGS 


At 17c. per yard, all wool. These goods were bought 
at the late auction sales, and are very cheap. 
Also, large stock of 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Bought at the same sale. Will be sold at $1 per yard 


¥ for the Blacks. These Silks 
are decided bargains, 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 


TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
cents, 


Il. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History ; 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. B 


as Con- 
being the 
y Joun Cartens, 








.D., Princi ipal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
‘ollege, Edinburgh. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, . Just Ready 
III. 
HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 


AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sargent, 

Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 
IV. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1881 

Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 





the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 


Denmark, Norway, Sweder 
W. Pemproke Ferriner. 
Cities. Twentieth Year 


, Russia, and Spain. By 
With Maps and Plans of 
1881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 
Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vor. I1.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
T iy y, Greece. 
IlI.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


Von. 


Se 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

vi. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witttam J. Roure, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Eugravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

VII. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. 
Short History of the English Col 
By Henry Cauor Lover. 

VIIl. 
The 


A 
onies in America. 
Svo, Half Leather, $3 00. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Man and his Books, 


Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Winwuiam Howik Wyk. 4to, Paper, 20 ceuts. 
IX. 
THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Evite 
Rero.vs, Author of “The Earth,” “The Ocean,” &c. 


Translated from the French*by Bertha Ness aud 


John Lillie. Illustrated. 12mv, Cloth, $1 25. 

X. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. By Grore Branpes. 
Translated by Mrs. George Sturge. 4to, Paper, 


15 cents, 


——>—_—_— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


| The Miller’s Daughter. 





PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Child of Nature. By Rouexr Buowanan, 15 cents, 
My First Offer, and other Stories, 


By 
Hay. 15 ceuts. 


Mary Ceot 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of “ Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By WALTER 
James Rick, 20 cents. __ 


SESANT and 


By Anne Beane. 20 cents. 
Who was Paul Grayson? 


Joun Hasuerron. Ll 
lustrated. $1 00. 


By 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. Onrpnant. 20 cents. 


Beside the River. By Karuaninn S. Macquorp. 20 cts, 


My Love. By E. Lynn Linton. 2 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Danict. Deror. 20 cents. 
Miss Williamson’s Divagations. 


By Miss Tuackeray 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


62 Haurre & Brovures will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

SP Harrer’s Caratouute mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stancps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


$4 to $20 
4 


5 


per day at home. Samples wort h $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& Boquet Chromo Cards, 
with name, 10c. Franklin Pr'tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 


Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G.A. Spring, Northford,Ct, 
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THE GLORIOUS FUTURE. 
Lapy CusToMER (come to buy a picture or two). “Yes, the fact is, we are furnishing, and want some- 


thing that will match the draperies ; and, in fact, something of an enduring nature. 
Huspanp. “ Ya-as, ya-as, to be sure! Something that will wash.” 


Aq 
FACETLE. 

Turret is a language of umbrellas, some one has 
said, as well as of flowers. For instance, place your 
umbrella in a rack, and it will indicate that it is about 
to change owners. To open it quickly in the street 
means that somebody’s eye is going to be put out; to 
shut it, that a hat or two is to be knocked off. Aa 
umbrella carried over a woman, the man getting noth- 
ing but the drippings of the rain, signifies courtship ; 
when the man has the umbrella, and the woman the 
drippings, it indicates marriage. To punch your um- 
brella into a person and then open it means, ‘I dislike 
you.” ‘To swing your umbrella over your head signi- 
fies, ‘I am making a nuisance of myself.” To trail 
your umbrella along the foot-path means that the man 
behind you is thirsting for your blood. To carry it at 


right angles under your arm signifies that an eye is to | 
be lost by the man who follows you. To open an um- | 
brella quickly, it is said, will frighten a mad bull. To | 


put a cotton umbrella by the side of a nice silk one 
signifies, “* Exchange is no robbery.” ‘To purchase an 
umbrella means, “I am not smart, but honest.” To 
lend an umbrella indicates, “Tam a fool.” To return 
an umbrella means—never mind what it means; no- 
body ever does that. To turn an umbrellain a gust of 
wind presages profanity, To carry your umbrella in 
a case signifies that it is a shabby one. ‘To carry an 
open umbrella just high enough to tear out men’s eyes 
and knock off men’s hats signifies, “I am a woman.” 
To press an umbrella on your friend, saying, “ Oh, do 
take it; I had much rather you would than not!” sig- 
nifies telling a fib. To give a friend half of your um- 
brella means that both of you will get wet. To carry 
it from home in the morning means, “ It will clear off.” 
cunndinipitaseme 


* Wuart One or tur Sex says.—A little old maid con- 
fesses that the smallest women look hopefully to Hy- 
nen, 

Tiow To nroome A Favortre.—If you wish to make 
yourself a favorite with your neighbors, buy a dog and 
tie him up in the garden before you go to bed. They 
won't sleep all night for thinking of you. 

—_—_—>———_ 

Monsieur Prudhomme lauds the advantages of gym- 
nastica. “There is nothing like it for health,” he 
says; “it increases a man’s strength, prolongs his 
days—” 

“ But our ancestors did not practice gymnastics, and 
yot—” interrupts a pupil. 

“They did not,” returned monsieur ; “ and what is 
the consequence? They are dead, every man of them !” 


An officer of one of the military organizations that 
went to Galveston to receive Momus brought his wife 
and child along. There were quite a number of ladies 
ahd gentlemen present, when somebody asked the 
child, “‘ When you grow up, don’t you want to be an 
officer like your pa, and order the soldiers about ?” 

“No,” said the little fellow; ** when I get big I want 
to be a mamma, and boss papa about.” 

The little scoundrel would have been subsequently 
arrested and punished by papa, if it hadn’t been for 
mamma, who happened to be in command at the time. 


ORE AE RE 
Mark Twain says, “** None but the brave deserve the 
fair,’ and nove but the brave can live with some of 
|} them.” 
| THE SHOP-MAN’S LAMENT. 
She stood beside the counter— 
The day he'll ne'er forget; 
She thought the muslin dearer 
Than any she'd seen yet. 
He watched her playful fingers 
The silks and satins toss: 
The shop-man looked uneasy, 
And felt a little cross, 


**Show me some velvet ribbon, 
Barége, and satin turc,” 
She said; “‘I want to purchase!” 
Then gave the goods a jerk. 
The shop-man, all obedience, 
Brought satins, silks, and crape; 
At length, with hesitation, 
She bought a yard of tape! 


yo a Aw oat 
Why should the theatrical stage be considered an- 
gelic ?—Because it has wings and flies. 
scbibanitpiniatnis 


How To MAKE your Coat Last.—Make your trousers 
and waistcoat first. ; 

Hahnemann, the founder of the homeopathic school, 
was one day consulted by a wealthy English earl. The 
doctor listened patiently to the patient. He took a 
small phial, opened it, and held it under his lordship’s 
nose, 

“Smell! Well, you are cured.” 

“How much do I owe you ?” said the ear], in sur- 
rise, 

a A thousand francs,” was the reply. The ear! im- 
mediately pulled out a check-book, and held it under 
the doctor's nose, 

a ~ !” he cried, and then added, “ Well, you are 
paid. 
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“OPTICS.” 


aka 
maid 


it 


VY 





Lecturer. “* Now let any one gaze steadfastly on any object—say, for instance, his wife’s eye—and he’|l 
> 


see himself looking so exceedingly small that—’ 


STRONG-MINDED Lapy (in front row). “ Hear! hear! hear !”” 


This is the way in which a South-sea Islander set- 
tled a case of conscience. The missionary had re- 
buked him for the sin of polygamy, and he was much 
grieved, After a day or two he returned, his face ra- 
diant with joy. 

“Me all right now. One wife. Me very good Chris- 
tian.” 

“What did you do with the others ?” asked the mis- 
sionary. 

“Me eat ’em up.” 
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Betow tur Common. —Miners. 


Searle? A ae 

Onor 100 orren.—“* Young man,” said a college pro- 
fessor to an under-graduate who had asked for and 
obtained leave of absence to attend his grandmother's 
funeral—“ young man, I find, on looking over the rec- 
ords, that this is the fifth time you have been excused 
to attend the funeral of your grandmother. Your leave 
of absence is therefore revoked. Your grandmother 
must get herself buried without you this time.” 
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OUR ANNUAL SENSATION. 


Great Sea-Serrent. “The Senate adjourned, and nothing in the papers. Dear 
” 


have to show myself somewhere, What a bother! 


me! Now I shall 





AN EXAGGERATED VIEW. 
Country Gent. “ As big as a Hoss, and comin’ right at me.” 








